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FLY-FISHING LONG AGO. 


+ early history of fly-fishing is as obscure as the early 
history of man. No doubt it was practiced long before 
it was written about or thought worthy of an allusion in so 




























for a slight advance on their value as paper stock. 


cessors, but mainly in their simple and quaint style. 


THIS IS NUMBER FOUR. 


begin to feel tired in advance. 


exposing itself to ridicule. 


Of the work of Mascall there may not be half a dozen 
copies of the original left, and these are beyond price, being 
owned by the great libraries and accessible to those only who 
are within reach of the collection. Collectors of angling 
books who are abundantly able to pay princely prices for 
original editious of rare works seldom find them offered for 
sale, and content themselves, perforce, with the low-priced 
reprint. A copy of ‘‘The Compleat Angler,” of 1653, pub- 
lished at the modest price of eighteen pence, would now 
bring five hundred dollars or more, while copies of some of 
the ninety odd editions of this famous work can be bought 


A reader of these older fishing books cannot help noticing 
how boldly the writers stole from each other. There were 
no great collections of angling books and they had no idea 
of ever being found out, for it was a mere chance, as they 
no doubt thought, that any person who read the new book 
would ever see the old one to which they had access. In 
some cases they did not hesitate to quote bodily, without 
credit or mention that any other writer on angling ever 
lived, and in others they changed the phraseology slightly. 
We moderns are more adept at this and do not steal in such 
a bungling manner, ‘‘convey, the wise call it,” but we often 
find ideas warmed over and so served that, while the flavor- 
ing may taste new at first, before digestion is complete we 
recognize an old piece de resistance. Notwithstanding this 
very human failing, there is a charm about these old writers 
that lay partly in their credulity concerning natural history, 
partly in their acceptance of the statements of their prede- 


ND now marches forward the New England Kennel 
Club, and solemnly presents a fourth construction of 

Rule 8. At this rate we shall have fifteen different rules 
and constructions ground out to us during the year. We 


The New England version of Rule 8 is different from all 
the others, and admits into the champion class all degs that 
have won a first prize in the open classes at the bench shows 
of any organization now recognized as a member of the A. 
K. C. Nothing is said about an extra champion class. This 
rule is an attempted interpretation of Major Taylor’s con- 
struction; but it really goes back to first principles, as any 
one can see by referring to a premium list of a show held a 
few years ago. It is an endeavor to keep within A. K. C. 
rules, but what a failure. The interpretation of Rule 8 is 
justified neither by obedience to A. K. C. rules, nor by com- 
mon sense, nor by public sentiment. In trying to follow 
out Major Taylor’s directions, the club has succeeded in 


The further we get along the more comical it allis. The 
A. K. C., under the leadership of Major Taylor, flounders 
about most hopelessly, and shows no prospect of ever reach- 






































“‘bird-shyness,” being due very largely to the nervous con- 
dition induced by the starting up of the game. We have 
known shooters who at pigeon matches killed their seven or 
eight birds out of every ten, and shot without flinching, but 
who in the field, where a quail or a grouse or a woodcock 
rose, invariably acted in just the manner described by our 
correspondent. One such flincher was completely cured in 
this manner. When quail hunting one day, a friend sug- 
gested that the charges of shot be withdrawn from his 
shells; and then the gun-shy man took deliberate aim at each 
bird as it rose within range, blazed away with his powder 
charges, never flinched, and was in each instance sure that 
he ‘‘could have killed that bird.” Finally a shot-charged 
cartridge having been surreptitiously inserted, sure enough 
he did kill a bird; and after that found no more difficulty in 
shooting the usual charges. 


THE DEER BILL. 


~~ of the petitions for the passage of the bill forbid- 

ding deer hounding have been returned to us and 
forwarded to Albany. Those who still have blanks are 
notified that unless sent to us immediately they cannot be 
used. 

The number of signatures and the very general represen- 
tation of all classes, as shown by the names, should be 
sufficient proof to those at Albany that the passage of the 
bill is desired by the public. 

Much has been done by individual effort to secure the 
interest and support of members of the Assembly and Sen- 
ate, and much more can still be accomplished in this direc- 
tion. It is individual effort that counts. 

Whatever else is done or left undone in the way of New 
York game legislation this year, let the Curtis bill against 
deer hounding be made a law. 


A New Forestry Assocration.—At a meeting held in 
Utica last Saturday, a New York State Forestry Association 
was formed. The new society will fill an important office 
if it will take charge of forestry legislation and aid the cause 
by disseminating information about the forests and instruct 
the public in forest economy. The following officers were 
elected: President, Andrew D. White; Vice-Presidents, 
Clinton L. Merriam, of Locust Grove; H. R. Lowe, of Mids 
dletown; Patrick H. Agan, of Syracuse; Patrick Barry, of 
Rochester; Morris K. Jessup, of New York, and John F. 
Seymour, of Utica; Recording Secretary, E. B. Seuthwick, 
of New York; Corresponding Secretary; S. W. Powell, of 
New York; Treasurer, Thomas Denoy, of New York; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Robert Lenox Bank, of Albany; Charies 
E. Whitehead, Egbert L. Viele, and T. B. Coddington, of 
New York; R. U. Sherman, of New Hartford; ©. W. 
Hutchinson, of Utica; Dudley Miller, of Oswego; Roselle 
H. Hall, of Watertown, and Sherman 8. Rogers, of Buffalo. 











important a thing as a book was held to be several centuries 
ago. Dame Berners describes a dozen flies, Oppian, AZlian 
and other authors allude to them, but until Cotton wrote, 
1676, there was no treatise on fly-fishing worth the name. 
In the rare old book referred to in the fishcultural columns, 
“L. M.” also gives us “‘twelve kindes of flies to angle for the 






Tuer MicuicgAN AssociATION met last week and adopted 
a bill to be introduced into the Legislature providing for the 
appointment of a State game warden. Sportsmen who are 
residents of that State and others would be glad to see such 
an officer appointed. It is high time that the burden of game 


ing firm ground. 

We had hoped for better things from New England. In- 
stead of using their own judgment, they try to follow 
orders. That they have not succeeded is clearly not their 
fault, for no man has yet been found who knows what 


trout in Sommer with other fishe.” These flies are all winged 
ones, ‘‘to angle withall on top of the water,” and of the 
twelve names two survive, viz., the dun and stone flies. Our 
correspondents who have been discussing the vagaries of fly 


nomenclature should read the reprint of Mascall’s book. 


Before he comes to his list of flies he commends the stone fly 


for trout, but whether the natural insect or its.counterfeit 
he does not say. . 

We have no means of knowing how the flies used by 
Cotton would compare with those made to-day, in points of 
neatness and serviceability, but we know that the rods he 
used would be considered unwieldly now, and neither he nor 
Walton knew the use of areel. As near as we can find out the 
line was tied to the tip of the rod—the old plates indicate this 
—and Cotton tells us to use a line a yard and a half or two 
yards longer than the rod, and the extreme length of the 
latter was sixteen feet. The reel existed in the time of 
Walton and Cotton, for they had heard of its use in salmon 
fishing. Walton says: ‘‘Note also, that many use to fish fora 
salmon with a ring of wire on the top of their rod, through 
which the line may run to as great a length as is needful 
when he is hooked. And to that end some use a wheel about 
the middle of their rod, or near their hand.” To which he 
adds. ‘‘which is to be observed better by seeing one of them, 
than by a large demonstration of words.” Evidently the 


ree] was used in salmon fishing offy, of which Walton had 
no experience. 









Major Taylor meant when he ‘‘constructed” Rule 8. 


ant a position. 


GUN-SHY SHOOTERS. 


—— a Canadian correspondent comes an inquiry for a 


method to cure flinching. He says, ‘‘l have a friend 
who dodges back when shooting; he gives the trigger a tug, 
jerks the gun away from the mark, and shuts his eyes.” 
Almost every one can recall cases of a similar nature. Gun 
shyness may be inherent, or it may have resulted from the 
use of unnecessarily heavy loads of powder and shot. If 
inherent it is usually much harder to overcome than when 
caused in the other way. 

There is but one course to pursue, and that is, to persist- 
ently practice with a gun loaded with very light charges. 
Use powder without shot. Let the charge be so light that 
the gun may be discharged without a tremor. The charge 
may then be very gradually increased, and in the end the 
shooter will probably find that he can use the ordinary 
charges without difficulty. But whenever, with an increased 
charge, the nervousness returns, that charge should at once 
be abandoned and a lighter one substituted. 

Sometimes the flinching is due to what may be termed ; 


The New England Kennel Club through a mistaken sense 
of duty have taken a course which is much to be regretted, 
and we should not suppose that they would feel very kindly 
toward Major Taylor for having placed them in so unpleas- 






protection in Michigan be assumed by the State. The law- 
makers at Lansing are behind the age. ; Every State that 
fails to make due provision for enforcing the game laws is 
behind the age. Other natural resources are appreciated, 
but the Solons of the day appear oblivious of the fact that 
large game in a State like Michigan is of any account; so it 
is given over to the pot-hunters, who slaughter it when and 
how they please, and ship it to the Chicago and St. Louis 
and New York markets. 


A VaLurep Girt.—We have received from Dr. E. Sterling, 
of Cleveland, O., a copy of the late Dr. Theodatus Garlick’s 
‘Treatise on the Artifical Propagation of Certain Kinds of 
Fish,” being a presentation from Dr. Garlick to Dr. Sterling. 
Facing the title page is a photograph of Dr. Garlick, taken 
in 1858; and interleaved are some of the printed, papers 
written by Dr. Garlick in defense of his claim to having 
been the first person on this continent to breed fish by arti- 
ficial fecundation. 


A. K. R.—Two thousand one hundred and thirteen dogs 


have the right to the designation A. K. R. and a number 
after their names. The Register has been issued every raonth, 
is issued every month, and will be issued every month. It 
is doing a most excellent service, because it provides a cur- 
rent, reliable, and more and more complete chronicle of just 
the records that dog owners want to have at their elbows. 
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Tre Crncinnati ZooLocicaL GARDENS.—We learn with 
great regret that Mr. Frank J. Thompson has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Zoological Gardens at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Thompson's great interest in zoology, his 
experience, covering a long period of years and many lands, 
and his habits of close observation have made him invaluable 
in the position he has so long occupied. The gardens at 
Cincinnati being deprived of his services, suffer a loss which 
is most serious to them. Our regret at his giving up this 
position is at the loss which his resignation will be to science. 
Mr. Thompson's observations on the habits of wild animals 
in confinement have been of very great value. Many of our 
readers will remember his interesting paper on the birth of 
the young sea lion at the Cincinnati Gardens, which appeared 
some years ago in Forest AND STREAM and was afterward 
quoted by Mr. J. A. Allenin his monograph of the Pinne- 
pedia, asthe only authentic information on the subject. This 
was but one of many valnable papers which have been con- 
tributed by Mr. Thompson to the scanty literature of this most 
interesting subject. It is a serious misfortune that one who 
has done so much for science and is abundantly qualified to 
do so much more, should feel obliged to withdraw from a 
position where his opportunities for observation are so great. 


THe Cuvier Cius’s Brut or FARE, on the occasion of 
the annual reception the other evening embraced, according 
to a Cincinnati paper, ‘“Rocky Mountain black-tailed deer— 
one hundred and fifty pounds of saddle and loin. This deli- 
cacy was procured through a little subterfuge from Denver. 
On account of the growing scarcity of this species of deer, a 
Colorado State law prohibits its exportation. In Denver the 
ordinary venison costs six cents a pound and ‘black-tail’ 
thirty.” We indulge the hope that this report may prove to 
be erroneous. It would be in exceedingly bad taste fora 
society like the Cuvier Club to make a jest of the Colorado 
game laws in this way. 





CoLumsBiA County, N. Y., has a wide-awake game club 
with headquarters at Hudson. It does not confine its activity 
to telling what ought to be done, but sets out and does it. 
There ought to be a hundred more clubs just like it in this 
State, and an equal number in every State in the Union. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR proposes to make an extended ang- 
ling tour next summer. 


NevER Rott Manuscript. ALways Foup It. 





THROUGH TWO-OCEAN PASS. 
V.—THE PACK TRAIN. 
i aw little company of five individuals which left the lake 
had with them thirteen animals. Of these five were 
horses and the remainder mules. Each one of these animals 
had its own peculiar characteristics, and as on these de- 
pended in no small degree the comfort of the travelers whose 
journeyings are to be the subject of this narrative, it seems 


.but fair that they should be introduced to the reader. 


Courtesy to the higher race demands that the horses should 
come first, though the mules are really the more interesting 
beasts. 

Dandy, Mr. Hague’s mount, was a bright bay American 
horse, and a fine free animal, easy-gaited, and rather re- 
markable for the swiftness of his trot. He had been brought 
from the East only a year before, and being new to the 
country, was somewhat clumsy about climbing among the 
rocks and going through the down timber. For the same 
reason he was apt to do rather stupid things, and often got 
tangled up in his picket rope, or stepped ou and broke his 
bridle rein, when it was thrown over his head, and he was 
left to graze without being fastened, things which « plains- 
bred horse never does. 

Something has already been said about Pinto. He was a 
broncho, about fourteen and a half hands high, well put 
together and strong. His gaits were easy, his walk a fast 
one, and his endurance great. If he hada fault, it was a 
habit of stopping, putting down his head and arching his 
back, when he was urged to go where he did not want to, 
which made one imagine that he was, in the vernacular, 
‘‘goin’ to start in to buck.” Moreover, his roached mane and 
white eyes gave him a wild and startled expression, which 
would not have been particularly reassuring to a timid rider. 
He never misconducted himself in any way while I rode 
him, except on one occasion, and then for a cause which 
was undoubtedly good and sufficient. 

Rocket was a white-eyed buckskin ridden by Stewart, the 
chief packer. A great strong broncho, careful in picking 
his way through the down timber or among the miry places, 
and excellent in the lead. He was also well broken aud 
would stand where he was left, when, as frequently hap- 
pened, his rider had to jump off and run back to tighten up 
some pack which required attention. 

Sadlemeyer’s mount was an ancient white broncho called 
Prickly Pear, an alliterative name which fitted him admir- 
ably, for he was certainly difficult to handle, and was never 
so weil pleased as when he was doing something to make 
trouble for his rider. Sometimes he would even buck, when 
the flank cinch was drawn more tightly than he liked, 
though his efforts in this direction were feeble nnd abortive, 
and were no less amusing to his rider than to the lookers on. 

The bell mare was remarkable only for her deep-rooted 
aversion to the caresses which some of the mules liked to 


shower upon her. Most pack trains have with them a mare 
who carries a bell, for mules readily attach themselves to 


horses and mares, and seem never so well pleased as when 
near one of these animals. 
fight for the position next the bell, and when feeding will 
never wander far from it. 
the sound of the bell notifies the man, who is looking for the 
stock, of the position of the central figure of the herd, and 
the other animals will usually be found near her. 

Each of the mules in our train had its own name, just as 
each had its own ‘‘rigging,” that is, its aparéjo, set of blank- 
ets and lash rope. Their eight titles were Mollie, Granny, 
Rooster, Belle, Star, Scissors, Hell and Little Nell. Mollie 
may be dismissed with the remark that she was a saddle 
animal ridden by the cook, who always led the bell mare. 
Granny was a tall, aged black mule, well intentioned, and, 
like many other well-meaning animals, human and brute, 
rather stupid. She would sometimes buck for a little after 
her rigging had been put on, but her pitching, like that of 
old Prickly, and for the same reason—because of old age— 
was always without result. She had an unhappy faculty 
for getting into trouble, was given to falling into mud holes, 
and was likely to attempt to go between two trees so close 
together that the pack would not pass between them. When 
once in such a position she would never back out, but would 
push and twist and strain in her efforts to go forward until 
something at length gave way. Usually one of the trees 
would be a small one, and her struggles would either push 
it to one side or bend it down, so that the pack would slip 
by or over the obstacle. Every one used to feel sorry for 
Granny when she got into any difficulty, and I really think 
that notwithstanding all the trouble she gave, she received 
almost as.little cursing as any of the animals in the train. 

Rooster was the jewel of the train, the animal of the most 
individuality of them all, and to me a delight from the first 
day of the trip to the last. He was a tremendously stout, 
well-built black animal, and was of such an independent and 
energetic spirit combined with so much vitality and power 
that he was never contented except when inaction. As soon 
as he was saddled in the morning the spirit of rebellion broke 
out, and unless he was at once tied up somewhere by him- 
self he would spend his whole time in endeavoring to rub 
off his rigging against the trees or the other anjmais. After 
the pack was put on him it was even worse. When the blind 
was taken off, the jaquimo stem tied up and he was turned 
loose, he would walk away for a few swift steps, and then 
paw the ground vigorously for a few moments, first with 
his left foot and then with his right. He would then walk 
rapidly toward the nearest group of animals and charge 
through the midst of them, knocking them right and left by 
the impetuosity of his rush and the weight of his heavy 
pack. If the other mules saw him coming they would usually 
make way for him very respectfully, but often he came upon 
them unawares, and then, especially if there were horses in 
the group, there would be sometimes seen a swiftly moving 
panorama of teeth gleaming, ears laid back and heels flying. 
Of course these charges never served to stir his well-packed 
load, and so, after making as much disturbance as possible 
among the animals, Rooster would go close to some tree 
against which he would rub his pack with great energy and 
persistency, until the train started. From these idiosyncrasies 
it resulted that the Rooster was greatly admired by all the 
bipeds of our company, even though he made more trouble 
than all the rest of the mules put together. He was ambi- 
tious and was always anxious to be near the bell, and to ac- 
complish this was continually getting out of the trail and 
trying to pass the animals ahead of him. If, however, they 
kept so close to one another that he could not push in be- 
tween them, he would sometimes give up the attempt, 
and wandering off to one side, begin to feed. This made 
little difference when we were traveling in an open 
country, where he could be easily driven back to his place 
by the man who brought up the rear, but it often took place 
in the thick timber, where there was every probability that 
he might be ‘‘hung up” between two trees, and so make 
trouble, or worse still, on a steep hiilside. In fact the latter 
was his favorite place for an excursion of this kind. He 
would climb briskly up a steep slope, and when twenty or 
thirty yards above the trail, stop and browse. Pretty soon, 
the whole train having passed, Sadlemeyer would come 
riding along, and seeing the truant would shout, ‘Hi, Roos- 
ter,” cracking his quirt in the hope that the mule would 
come down of his own accord. Rooster would placidly feed 
on, or perhaps climb up a little higher to reach some tempt- 
ing tuft of grass above him. Then Sadlemeyer, with a few 
pungent remarks aimed at mules in general, but especially 
at this particular one, would lash old Prickly and start him 
up the hill at a lope a little to one side, in order to head the 
Rooster back to the trail. But Rooster could climb as fast 
as Prickly, and usually instead of turning down, as he should 
do, would keep on straight up the hill until he got tired, 
when he would stop, let Sadlemeyer get beyond him, and 
then walk swiftly down the slope and hurry along the trail 
until he overtook the train. 

Belle was a pretty little brown mule, one of whose eyes 
had been knocked out. She was gentle and willing, and: was 
regarded with much affection by everybody, and her load 
was always made as light and easy as possible. Stewart 
used often to say encouragipgly as he led her upto be packed, 
and slipped the ¢apojos over her eyes, *‘Come up, Belle; the 
good mules have the good_loads,” 


On the march they will often 


When the herd is out at pasture 






























About Scissors the most interesting point was his sup 
posed great age. He took his name from a brand on his hip. 
which resembled a partly-opened pair of scissors. It was 
reported in camp that Scissors had come into the country 
before any of its present white inhabitants, and Stewart even 
went so far as to aver that the animal had formed-a part of 
Lewis and Clark’s outfit, which crossed the mountains in 
1804, and in proof of his statement called attention to the 
hip brand, which looked quite as much like a pair of crossed 
dragoon sabres, which le stated was the brand of this expe- 
dition, as it did like a pair of scissors. Ido not profess to 
know anything about the matter myself, but can testify that 
the mule had a very venerable appearence, and was at the 
same time one of the strongest and best animals in the train. 

Where or how Hell came by her profane name I do not 
know, aud I will not hazard a conjecture. She was cer- 
tainly the least popular of our mules—that is putting it 
mildiy—and her name was not often mentioned without 
some qualifying adjective, My private belief is that her in- 
tentions were good, but her intense nervousness and timidity 
made her a great nuisance, and she was forever in trouble of 
one kind or another. She was possessed of a frantic affec- 
tion for the bell mare, and manifested it by running up to 
her on all occasions and standing as near to her as she dared. 
This fondness the bell by no means reciprocated, and she 
never lost the opportunity to kick and bite the unfortunate 
Hell, who, driven to despair by this ill usage, would retreat 
to the side of some other animal, there to be met with a like 
reception. If there was the least opportunity to get into a 
mud hole, to fall into a narrow slough or to get tangled up 
in timber, it was Hell’s fate to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and get into some scrape when it would be necessary 
to take off the pack and by main strength drag her out of her 
difficulty. It was impossible not to feel sorry for her, for 
she was literally without a friend in the camp, and equally 
impossible not to get angry at her when, through pure care- 
lessness or bad judgment, she did something that necessitated 
the stopping of the whole train for twenty minutes or half 
an hour while she was being released and repacked. So 
much of an introduction to some of the four-footed mem- 
bers of the party may indicate that, as individuals, they were 
not without their points of interest, and that the daily occu- 
pation of catching and saddling was by no means a monoto- 
nous task. 

On reaching camp at night the packs were taken off and 
the mules turned loose to graze, the horses being confined to 
hobbies, so that it was difficult for them to yo fast or to 
wander far. The six aparejos were set up like so many little 
A-tents, side by side on the ground, with the lash rope of 
each tied up and placed under it, and the blankets, if the 
night was pleasant, spread upside down to dry over the tops, 
or if it was wet or snowy, beneath, where they would be 
protected from the weather. Then the ordinary business of 
the camp —putting up tents, chopping wood, bringing water, 
and so on—was attended to, 

In the morning, at or just before daylight, the men would 
get up, and taking two or three sling ropes, would tie them 
to four or five conveniently placed trees, about four feet 
from the ground, so as to form a rope corral or inclosure, 
leaving a narrow opening through which the stock could 
enter. 

Usually the bell would at once guide the men to where the 
herd was feeding, but if its sound could not be heard, they 
would start off in different directions and the tracks made 
in the snow or on the dewy or frosty grass, would soon 
point out the direction taken by the animals, When these 
had been found it was an easy matter to drive them to camp 
and into the corral, and then, by tying up the opening by 
which they had gone in, they were secured. One man would 
now take half a dozen jaquimos, and passing under the rope, 
would quietly, and without making any sudden movements 
to alarm them, catch the mules one after another and tie 
them either to the trees or to the rope which formed the sides 
of the corral. 

Sometimes the mules would decidedly object to being 
caught, and would crowd away from the man who was 
within the corral, pressing against the ropes so as to stretch 
them so much that when the pressure was removed, they 
would sag down and be only a foot or two above the ground. 
Then unless they were at once driven back by some one on 
the outside, the nearest mules would jump over the rope and 
make a dash for freedom. Usually they would not go far, 
being loath to leave the bell and the other horses, and so 
were easily brought back. Occasionally, too, a small mule, 
standing with his head low down, would get it under the 
rope, and then by raising his head and scraping out beneath 
the barrier, he could readily escape. So there was often 
much hurrying about and a good deal of running backward 
and forward before all the animals had been secured. The 
turning loose of the stock was necessary to their well-being, 
because of the character of the country through which we 
were traveling. Had we been passing through a level, open 
prairie, it might have been practicable to picket each 
animal so that all could have been caught up in the 
morning at a less expense of time and _ trouble. 
An animal on a picket rope, however, does not get nearly so 
much to eat as one that. is roaming unconfined, and, if its 
work is hard, is likely to loose flesh and to fall away rapidly. 
In a rough and timbered country, however, where the grass 
is scanty and grows among rocks and trees it is quite im- 
possible to confine stock in this way, for they at once get 
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their ropes caught on sticks, brush and trees, and soon are 
tied up so short that they cannot feed at all. Theonly way, 
therefore, if there are many head of stock in the band, is to 
turn them all loose, hobbling the horses and trusting to the 
bell to keep them together. 

After all had been caught, their hobbles were taken off the 
horses, and they were led away, tied up and saddled. By this 
time breakfast was usually ready. After it had been eaten 
the mules were led out, one by one, and their aparejos put 
on, and were then tied up again while the packs were being 
made ready. 

The process of packing need not be described here, but the 
essential point of it all is to so arrange and fasten the load 
that it shall neitber injure the animal which is to carry it, 
nor come off either through the usual vicissitudes of a day’s 
march nor through any extraordinary efforts of the pack 
animal, A pack that is well put on is much less likely to 
hurt a mule’s back than one which is badly fastened or 
loose, and one which hurts the animal is more likely to come 
off than if it rides easily, since the mule is constantly trying to 
get rid of it. It is important, therefore, that the side packs shall 
just balance each other so that the saddle shall not bear more 
heavily on one side than the other. Stewart and Sadlemeyer 
were two admirable packers, really masters of their difficult 
craft, and during the whole trip no pack ever came off nor 
was a single mule’s back made sore. In saddling and pack- 
ing, a broad blind, brought together behind by a thong, was 
used. The thong was slipped over the mule’s long ears 
which held it in place, and the blind fell down in front over 
the eyes, completely shutting out the light. With this over 
its face no mule would move a step. 

As soon as the mule was packed the blind was taken off, 
the stem of his jaquimo passed over his head, in front of one 
ear and behind the other, and about his neck and tied, and 
he was turned loose. After all had been packed, the men 
mounted and the train started off in single file. Usually Mr. 
Hague rode in the lead, I followed, and behind me came 
Stewart, just in front of the cook, who led the bell mare. 
Then came the mules strung out one after another, and 
Sadlemeyer, on old Prickly Pear, brought up the rear. 
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UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 
IX. 
Ox February night when the crusted snow on the ridges 
and drifts shone brighter than burnished silver in the 
slanting rays of the newly risen moon, Lisha’s friends arriv- 
ing in force found the old man studying his almanac by the 








light of his little candle. His spectacles were brought to- 


+ bear on the page headed with the gray wood cut of ten men 
breaking and swingling flax, and in the background a pranc- 
ing horse hitched to a sleigh that he never could break, was 
being swingled by his driver with a club of a whip. Lisha’s 
forefinger went down the columns of the days of the weeks 
and month as slowly as ran the cautious weather prophecy: 

a kisepmacecinntivers ued Now expect 
Foams aarti acetal] are cold weulher 


di diarwaseuityheotelare aaa aale and good 
l csacalal jsrecasseacaeiearnmiecd sleighing for 





till it stopped at ‘‘26, Sat.,” and underscored the date with 
a deep nailmark. ‘‘Good airth an’ seas!” he shouted. ‘‘Boys, 
did ye know ’t this was the twenty-sixt’ of Febewary? This 
is the day ’t the ole bear comes aout! He’s seen his shadder, 
’n’ he won’t poke his nose int’ the daylight agin for fort; 
days. Wesh’ll hev’ a col’ March, ’n’ like ’nough the win 
"ll be north when the sun crosses the line, ’n’ then we’ll hev’ 
a back’ard spring ’n’ a poor corn year.” 

“Bah gosh! Onc’ Lasha, ef dat de way you goin’ mek 
wae Ah ant want it you mek ’im for me more as a 
week!” 

‘‘Arghem!” Solon Briggs began, clearing his throat and 
sticking his thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest, ‘I hev my 
daoubts consarnin’ the paower of human mortality to fore- 
tell the comin’ futur’ weather, which it bein’ the case, it 
haint no way phillysophycable that beasts an’ annymills, 
which human man is sot above ‘em, has that segashiousness 
gin ’em. Haow is wild geese a goin’ to know more ’n we 

Oo when winter ’s a comin’, or mushrats to perpare their 
inhabitations—when they build haousen—for a more ’n on- 
commonly tough winter, or bears an’ woo’chucks know 
whether the spring ‘ll be back’ard or for’ad? Haowever 
notwithstandin’, I du not dery there bein’ signs gi’n whereby 
an’ by which we can tell suthin’ more or less haow the 
weather ’s a goin’ to be, sech f’r instance as hawg’s melt 
an’ the hus’s o’ corn, the haighth o’ weeds an’ et cetery.” 

‘Wal, Solon,” said Sam, “‘your idees an’ mine don’t jibe 
egzackly. You ’low ’ta man can tell if it’s goin’ to bea 
hard or open winter by lookin’ ’t a hawg’s melt ’n’ corn hus’s 
an’ so on—but annymills can’t tell by nothin’. Naow, I 
don’t b’lieve there’s any tellin’ by a hawg’s melt nor corn 
hus’s, for you’ll find dif’fent shaped melts in dif’fent hawgs 
killed the same day—an’ what awdds does ’t make to an ear 
o’ corn whether the hus’s is thick or thin ’s long ’s they’ll be 
loosened off ’fore winter anyway? An’ the weeds grows tall 
*cause it’s a growin’ season, not ’cause the snow ’s goin’ to 
be deep. But ’sposen a man can tell by signs ’t he sees. 
Whe can’t annymills, ’at can see things, an’ hear things, an’ 
smell things ’t we can’t begin tew? A turkey ‘ll see a hen 
hawk ’fore it begins to be a speck in the sky to you an’ me, 
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an’ by seein’ or smellin’ a crow ’ll find carri’n milds off; a 


fox ll smell a maouse, or hear him squeak or rustle the 


furder ’n we c’ld see one on the snow, an’ he can smell the 
tech o’ yer finger on a bait for a week arter. Swallers know 
in’ to rain or blow. Mebby they can smell 
weather, 1 d’know. An’ dumb creeturs has got senses ’t we 
ha’n’t got, besides hevin’ aourn a good deal sharper ’n we 
hev. Haow does a haoun’ dog strike a bee line for hum 
when he’s done a huntin’, or a cat ’at’s ben kerried in a bag 
thre mild find her way back, or birds find their way thaous- 
an’s o’ miles back an’ tew year arter year, or foxes know 
runways ’t they never seen? For my part, l’d a good deal 
druther trust to dumb creeturs foretellin’ the weather ’n sea- 
sons ’n I would to what I c’ld find aout by studyin’ melts an’ 
hus’s. I’d druther take a wild goose’s or a mushrat’s actions 


when it’s 


’an I would even your word for ’t, Solon.” 


“You can b’lieve what y’r min’ tew, Sammywell, but I 


b’lieve ’at there is sartin signs gi’n for aour guidancin’, which, 


fr instance, I wouldn’t kill my hawgs or my beef-crutter in 
the old o’ the moon onless I wanted the meat to shrink in the 
cookin’, ner sow my peas in the waning’ o’ that lunimary ’f I 


wanted ’em to grow luxuberant.” 
‘‘Wal, wal, boys,” said Lisha, who had hung the almanac 


on its nail by the window and got some work in hand, ‘‘nev’ 
mind ’baout the signs, an’ ‘never mind the weather when the 
wind don’t blow.’ I’m achin’ to hear what luck ye hed arter 


’coons that day. 1 hearn ’t ye most all went.” 

‘Ast Joe,” some one said, and Lisha asked, glaring at Joe 
between his shaggy eyebrows and the top of his spectacles, 
‘‘Haow is ’t, Jozeff? Be you cock o’ the walk this time?” 


“Wal, [ d’ know but what I be, ’f ye caount walkin’ an’ 


choppin’. I da’ say I done ’s much o’ that ’s any on ’em. 


’spose *f I —— a full ’caount on ’t, some on ’em ’Il give 
a 


a fuller one. 1, I went, an’ Peltier he went along with 


me, ’n’ he didn’t kerry no axe; said ’t he’d got a lame shoul- 
der ’n’ couldn’t chop ’thaout mos’ killin’ on ’im. It got well 


to rights, though, for I seen ‘im choppin’ cord wood nex’ day. 


We started aout ’baout eight ’clock er half-past—mebby ’t 


wa’n’t more ’n eight—I d’ know, quarter arter, mebby, ’n’ 


struck a track where three ’coons ’d ben ‘long daown in the 
beav’ medder swamp in the night. The tracks went a saun- 
derin’ ’raound hither an’ yon, ’n’ fin’ly went off up on ’t hill 
east, ’n’ then north—no ’t wa’n’t, ’t was saouth—'n’ then 


east agin ’n’ then north ’n’ then east, an’ s’ I to Pel- 
tier, s’ I, they’ve went int’ the laidges ’n’ ’t a’ no use 


’n’ see where they hev gone. Like ’nough we c’n trap 
’m aout, s’ he. So we follered an’ follered, snow knee deep, 
till bimeby, arter they’d went all raound Robin Hood’s barn, 
they went towwards the beav’ medder agin, an’ into ’t, an’ 
stopped t’ the all-tummuttablest gret big elum in the hull 


find ’t they’d went any furder, ’n’ so I off wi’ my cut an’ be- 
gin to chop. An’ I chopped an’ chopped, ’n’ Peltier he stood 


every time I swatled the ole axe mt’ the tree, he’d grunt—I 
tell ye, he grunted like a good feller, ’nough to chop a cord 


rk clean to the middle, ’n’ ’twas all o’ three foot through, 


d’ know but three foot ’n’ a half—mebby ’t wa’n’t but three 


foot through—any way, ’t was tougher ’n’ a biled aowl, ’n’ 
the’ wa’n’t no holler in the butt, ’n’ I tol’ Peltier, I did, ’at 
I'd bate a cookey the’ wa’n’t a dum ’coon in the pleggid ole 
elum. Wal, I chopped an’ chopped, till I sweat like a man 
a mowin’, an’ I tell ye I was glad when I see the ole tree be- 
gin to tottle an’ then come daown kersmash! An’ [’ll be 
dummed if it didn’t lodge in anuther elum half as big! An’ I 
hed to chop that daown tew, Peltier helpin’ on me, chawin’ 

m an’ gruntin’. Wal sir, when we got it cud daown, 
‘paout noon, I guess ’t was—mebby arter—mebby not more’n 


ha’ past ’leven—the’ was a hole most ’t the top big ’nough to 


hold a dozen ’coons, an’ the’ wa’n’t a dummed a one in it! I’ 


ot 


hed froze jest a leetle towwards mornin’, ’n’ they’d come aout 


an’ gone off on the crust. But we hed usa heap o’ fun, 
didn’t we, Peltier?” 


‘‘Houh!” Pelatiah snorted, ‘‘I do’ know but what you 


did.” 

“Wal, Samwell,” said Lisha, ‘‘It’s your turn naow.” 

“O, I didn’t dew nuthin muh. Follered tew int’ an old 
basswood stubb ’t I could mos’ push over, an’ got them an’ 
one ’t was in there afore.” 

‘‘Julluk your luck, Samwell,” said Lisha. 

“T faound a cur’us kind of a thing in the stub, sort of a 
coon plaything, I reckon it is. I brung it along to show 
ye,” said Sam, taking out of his pocket a knot or gnarl 
about the size of a man’s fist, and worn quite smooth with 
much handling (or footing) by the raccoons. 

‘‘Wal,” said Lisha, after this had been passed around and 
examined by all, Pelatiah chipping a side of it with his 
knife and smelling it, ‘“Wal, wha’ ’d you dew, Solon?” 

“I did not precipitate in the sports and aversions of the 
day.” 

‘Onc’ Lasha, what for you ant ask it me?” cried Antoine, 
“Bah gosh! ’f Ah ’ll git all a ’coon what Ah ’l] see dat tam, 
Ah ’Il tole so big story you mos’ can’ b’lieve him, sah.” 

‘‘Wal, Ann Twine, ’sposen you tell us what ye seen. I 
ha’ no daoubt that ’ll be all ’t we c’n swaller to onct.” 

‘‘Wal, sah, Ah ’m’s go’n’ tole you de trute, jes sem always 
Ah do. Ah ’ll go ’lone, ’cause all what Ah git Ah wart ’im 
masef, jes lak Sam, ant it, Sam? Ef t’ant for dat Ah ’ll 
have it somebody for what you call im—m—wisnit? Fus 
ting Ah say, Ah ’ll want ie rembler Ah don’t goin’ tole 
you where Ah see what Ah ’ll see ’cause Ah ’m ’s goin’ git 
’7im some tam, me. 

‘*Wal, sah, Ah go fin’ track one chat sauvage, folla him 
leetly way Ah fin’ nudder come wid it, bamby nudder, den 
nudder, den nudder. Ah see so much track Ah mos’ can’ 
co’nt it—ten, fifteen, twentee, prob’ly more as tree four tree 
full Ah guess so. Wal, Ah folla, folla, folla ver’ long way. 
Bamby Ah hear it nowse, mos’ lak big hammer ov’ dar in 
de forge, ony he ant go so fas’-—Boom! Boom!/—so, ’baout 
fas’ you breeze you bress. More furder Ah go, more was be 
dat nowse louder, an Ah begin mos’ be ’fraid, me, but Ah 
don’ care, Ah’ll folla dem track till Ah come close to big 
laidge, an’ dat track all go in leetly hole jes’ mos’ too smal 
*nough for one ’coon sauvage. Den Ah see what mek it dat 
nowse. Yes, sah, you b’lieve it me, de whole top dat laidge, 
big, big rock, more bigger dis shawp, he lif up *baout two 
ninches ver-y ‘depnebcin come daown boom! den lif’ up, 
den come boom! Bamby Ah’ll hear it more leetly nowse 
when rock lif’ up—Squon-n-n-h/ lak Onc’ Lasha mek it when 
he be sleep, ony not so louder. Bamby putty soon Ah begin 
be not so ’fraid, an’ den Ah’ll peeck in hole. Evry tam 
rock lif’ up lit shine in so Ah can see; an’ what you tink Ah 
see? More as tree—honded—tausen chat r-r-raccoon—all 
fas’ sleep! Yes, sah! Evry tam he pull his bref he swell 
up full of breeze an lif’ up rock. en he let ’im go his 


























in us follerin’ on ’em; but Peltier, s’ he, le’s us foller 


swamp—the tracks did. We sarched al] ’raound, ’n’ couldn’t 
7raound encouragin’ on me ’n’ chawin’ gum, an’ gruntin’— 


’n’ a half o’ wood. That ere ole elum was jes’ ’s solid as ole 
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bref, den rock come daown—doom/ Ah’ll see it; he so far : 
in off Ah can’ git it. No, sad, Ah ant gat not one of it! ce 
Das t00 bad. Oh to bad, too bad!” 

‘‘Wal, I swan to man!” said Solon, exhaling a long breath. 
“T dew declar, Antwine, you’re wus ’n Annynias an’ Sophier 
for onvoracity.” 

“IT move,” said Lisha, pitching away his hammer and 
tumbling his lapstone on to the floor, ‘I move ’at this ’ere 
meetin’ dew a-journ afore it gits so mad ’at it up an’ kills ’at 
’ere dummed ‘tarnal lyin’ Canuck! An’ I secont the motion 
an’ it’s kerried unamous.” 

“Dew you ra-ly ’spose,” the questioner whispered in 
Joseph Hill’s ear as they went out into the moonlight, ‘‘’at 
Antwine was a lyin’?” 



























































































A HAIL FROM THE GREAT ANTILLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The three-masted schooner Etta M. Barton, Joel Barton, 
master, will, I am informed by our Consul, leave this pleas- 
ant harbor to-morrow, fully laden with coffee, hides, honey, 
cocoa, logwood, and other products of this island, to be de- 
livered in good order and condition in Boston on or about the 
fifth of next month, providing that, favored by the early 
morning land breeze, she safely threads her way through the 
narrow channels between coral reefs which now inclose her, 
and escapes equally unscathed the inhospitable reception by 
northeasters with fogs, and northwesters with snow, with 
which Cape Cod and Cape Ann welcome in midwinter the 
return of their natives—to say nothing of the intermediate 
perils so beautifully poetized— 

“If |Bermuda] lets you pass, 
Then look out for Hatterass.”’ 


She’s a taunt and seaworthy-looking craft, and I will take 
chances on her safe arrival by committing to her ray mail, 
m ost of it gotten up with such difficulty in the way of chir- 
ography in a rough sea way, that writing now without hav- 
ing to hold on to self, ink, paper and desk is a luxury. It’s 
well I am using a pad, though, instead of loose sheets, for 
although, thanks to the coral circlet which prevents the seas 
rolling in and joggling, the fresh sea breeze adds to the 
strength of the trades, and, with my doors and windows 
open (for, untempered by the wind, 89° is rather a sharp con- 
trast to the 30° I left but ten days ago), loose papers go fly- 
ing and candles go out with most provoking irregular regu- 
arity. 

Ten days ago we left Norfolk. Nine days ago we took a 
gale in the Gulf Stream; eight days and that gale had the 
best of us and brought us to the standstill, technically called 
‘lying to.” Then it sobered down with a headwind so fresh 
and with such a tumbling sea, that for five days life was a 
burden, not to be even temporarily laid down in sound sleep. 
But on the seventh morning, land ho! right ahead; and 
soon after we were in smooth water under the lee of Turks 
Island and Salt Cay, and a dozen or so smaller islets with 
reefs innumerable. Through the channels between, in places 
over two thousand fathoms in depth, we steamed inio the 
Caribbean Sea. It has always been a wonder to me why the 
coral insect, capable of retaining life and paying attention 
to business until his structures grow nearly to the surface, 
should so generally select the deepest pot-holes he can 
find to start from. 

As we have approached the Bahamas our history has fresh- 
ened up, and several of us, looking at it from different points 
of view, have proved beyond question that Columbus did dis- 
cover and land at first—take your choice of the islands, San 
Salvador, Wattlings, Cat Island and others.. One thing I 
know, my respect for that brave old Genoese is much in- 
creased as I go over his track. On this great, comfortable, 
well-found in every respect steamer, with good charts, in- 
struments of precision, and plenty of men capable of using 
them, with full knowledge as to the bearing and distance of 
our destination, and of all of the dangers of reefs and cur- 
rents that lie before us; while he, in his little dugout, was 
plodding along, with no chart, no chronometer, no certainty 
even that he had a destination nearer than Purgatory. 

We would have gladly stopped at Turks Island and wit- 
nessed the manufacture of salt; still more to have stopped at 
Salt Cay, in the village of which, composed of perhaps fifty 
weather-beaten and sunburned buildings, many of great 
size, devoted doubtless to the storage of salt, and used as 
homes, stood the most prominent of all, an immense snow 
white structure surmounted by a flagstaff, on which floated 
our flag, it was evidently our Consul’s; and as we neared 
and passed it, we all agreed that an evening with him on one 
of those verandahs with suitable accompaniments would be 
far preferable to a trip leeward to St. Domingo. Our patriotism 
responded to the sublime and exceptional fact that the house of 
the United States Consul, at Salt Cay, at least was the best 
one initown. I have seen an U. 8. Counsulate soid and made 
servants’ quarters for that of the English Consul—this in 
Yokohoma; and I’ve dined with an U. 8. Consul, a venerable 
man and relative of the historian Prescott, with his family 
in what he called his bungalow, but what was generally 
well-known to be an ex-stable which he had fitted wp—this 
in Colombo, Ceylon—and lots of our Consuls live almost on 
charity, but that is none of my business. 

The trade winds sweep fiercely over these islands, and had 
Ia friend deeply infected with malaria 1 would advise him 
to get board for the winter in, if possible, the Consul’s estab 
lishment. But we couldn’t stop; it wasn’t in the orders, 
and hurried on. The next morning found us off Porto Plata, 
a quite important town in a commercial point of view, but 
so illy provided with safe harbors that our stay was but a 
short one. The harbor is but a cul-de-sac, guarded by coral 
reefs, and with an entrance between them of but little over 
a cable’s length, and in depth but three orfour. Ina bright, 
clear sunlight, with a fresh trade wind driving the blue 
waves over these barriers, and transforming them into 
masses of snow white surf picked out with green, with a 

steamer well in hand, and certainty as to position, 
these coral reefs have a wonderful beauty; but in dark 
nights and storms they are terrible, and already, though we 
have been among them three days, twice as many wrecked 
vessels, that have met their fate since the last summer (for a 
single hurricane would have swept away every vestige of 
them), have been passed. 

Ihave feasted on fresh oranges, bananas, and, § 
treat of all, alligator pears, and to-morrow I'll have fresh 
flying fish to change my menu. and perhaps a turtle. There 
are rumors of birds in the forest waiting to be shot; great 
flocks of doves of two varieties—one kind no bigger than a 
sparrow, of quail and wild ts; and on some of the reefs 
the fisherman can enjoy himself. Some day I hope Ill 
learn something about some of these things. Until then, 
au revoir. PrsEco. 

Cape Haytran, Hayti, Jan. 19. 
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THE PRAIRIE DOG AS A WATER WITCH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A correspondent at Palestine, Texas, inquires about the 
drinking habits of the prairie dog. It is very well known 
that the prairie-dog towns are generally located upon ele- 
vated plateaus, sometimes as far as thirty or fifty miles from 
open water, and it is not possible that they could travel this 
distance for water and return to their towns in such hordes 
as exist; nor is there dew or moisture enough in the grass to 
supply them with fluid. The prairie-dug towns rise and 
fall like other empires, and when a prairie dog town is worn 
out the inhabitants move west, like other people, first send- 
ing prospectors ahead to spy out the land and make a loca- 
tion. 

In crossing Northern Texas once I overtook a gang of 
prairie-dog prospectors on the road, and alighting from the 
coach gave chase for about a mile, when one of the pros- 
— who Lad been tripped up several times with a whip- 

ash, turned up his toes and surrendered. As I knew his 
teeth were strong enough to nip a finger off, the driver 
brought my Scotch shawl which I threw over him and 
wrapped him up like a baby, and the first thing was a copi- 
ous micturition on my shaw|l—just like a baby, too. He was 
quite full of water, and must have laid in a supply for the 
journey. : 
‘ _ Prairie-dog towns are frequently seven or eight miles 
in extent, and must contain several thousand animals. The 
country in the vicinity is denuded of grass for eight or ten 
miles, and the immediate vicinity of the towns is dangerous 
to ride over on account of the ground being honeycombed, 
and on account of rattlesnakes which abound there and feed 
on the puppies. The large owl frequents the vicinity for the 
same purpose, and they all make a ‘happy family.” The 
prairie dogs have an excellent police system and set up a 
great yelping at the mouth of their little towers on the 


























































Nevada Mountains opposite tower to a height of 14,000 to 
15,000 feet. 

The snow lies the year around on all the higher points of 
these mountains, and in winter the goats, which at that time 
were by no means fare, are unquestionably compelled, by 
want of food, to visit the lower foothills, and here at an 
altitude of some 6,000 feet I killed my first goat, where I 
have several times known others to be killed. I remember 
one very successful hunt in particular, and a very one-sided 
one it was, too, in which a friend of mine, one of the best 
hunters and, surest shots I have seen, killed not less than 
five of these goats in less than that many minutes with a 
Winchester rifle, before the flock, consisting of some twenty, 
were able to get out of range. We carried the game out on 
pack mules next day, and the leader of the herd, which 
was among the slain, gave us considerable trouble to get him 
aboard of a mule. If my memory serves me right he 
weighed over 250 pounds dressed. I think, however, that 
the average weight is little if any over 125 pounds, as stated 
by Mr. Hughes. 

I distinctly remember one occasion when I saw some 
fifteen of these goats almost in the valley proper, certainly 
not over 5,200 feet above sea level. I got quite near to them, 
had no idea of seeing any, and as usual in such a case, had 
no gun along. 

Only a few years ago the Rocky Mountain goat was quite 
plenty in Central Idaho, in the mountains on each side of 
the South Fork of Salmon River, also in the range border- 
ing Snake River, called ‘‘The Seven Devils,” and particularly 
so in the Sawtooth range, near Atlanta in Southern Idaho. 
On the northern end of this range there is a small lake called 
Goat Lake, where you could almost always find some. 

At all the above mentioned places I know the Rocky 
Mountain goat could be found, und by no meansso very rare, 
and I presume they can be found there yet in limited num- 
bers, but a person must expect to work hard and will not 
find hunting them a picnic. 

They are also said to occur in Colorado and Wyoming, and 
Ihave no doubt of it. Mr. J. Mortimer Murphy, in his 
“Sporting Adventures in the Far West,” I see mentions it 


ute insects of the order Diptera, including mosquitoes, a 
and small flies. During June and July the blue gray lives 
largely on caterpillars and other larve of small insects, and 
it, like the two kinglets, is highly beneficial to the farmer and 
general utilitarian. 

























































FAMILY PARIDZ. 


15. Lophophanes bicolor (Linn.) Bp.—Tufted titmouse. 

This is one of our more southern species, and has, there- 
fore, not been observed in abundance in the State. Jerome 
Trombley, Esq., of Petersburg, Monroe county, informs me 
that it was quite common twenty years ago, and thinks they 
stili breed in the county. He observed three specimens dur- 
ing the months of May and June, 1878. 

A specimen was secured by J. E. Nichols near Lansing. 
We may fairly consider 48° its northern limit in our State. 
Dr. Atkins, of Locke, has observed a few in Ingham county, 
always in April. He remarks a peculiar whistle uttered by 
them, plainly heard at forty rods. Mr. A. H. Boies, the 
ornithologist of Hudson, failed to embrace it in his hst of 
the ‘‘Birds of Southern Michigan,” published 1875, but 
recorded it in 1878. 

The information concerning the tufted chickadee in Kala- 
mazoo county is meager. Mr. Benjamin F. Syke, a collec- 
tor of merit to whom I shall often have occasion to refer, has 
observed the species here, and thinks it will prove more 
common than is generally supposed. I know nothing con- 
cerning the breeding habits of the species. 


ee 


MOCKING BIRDS POISONING YOUNG. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have lived in Louisiana and Mississippi the greater part 
of my life, and have frequently raised young mocking birds. 

It is a fact that if the young ones are placed in a cage 
where the old ones can feed them they will do so fora while, 
visiting the cage with something to eat every ten or fifteen 
minutes, and the birds thrive. But after continuing this for 
a day or two, the old birds, probably recognizing that the 
young ones are captives suddenly cease to feed them. Two 
or three hours without food is sufficient to cause them to 


en a A a 





approach of danger. When shot, they generally fall in their | also as having been found in Southern California, At any ; See . , 
A holes and are hard to get out. They A, of a a or brown | rate its southern limit can safely be set down to the 36° north ae ; ? — oe = ae Old . 
} — oer 2 some towns I have seen a considerable sprink- — if not lower. — is a h doldd ee ae an those I roi taising, but I never lost any : 
; ing of white ones. o the eastward it would appear that in the good old days : e ag : t 
hey are easily domesticated and make pretty pets, but | of the early part of this century the Rocky Mountain goat a : eae = —— a ‘ 
look out for their teeth. Domesticated pyirie dogs drink | ranged as far as the Missouri River to near the present site of ikea 4: teal tet ae y = f onl i om ton y co uieeaadh ‘ 
water like rats; and scarcely burrow at all. They are com-| Bismark, Dakota. See history of the expedition under com- apo ld ones poet y i : ms 7 con r 
monly kept under the floors of houses in Colorado and Kan- | mand of Captains Lewis and Clarke. 1804, 5 and 6, by Paul | 14! ‘ie ol ones do not Polson Meir young. IssAQuENA ' 
sas, and serve to destroy or keep away vermin. They | Allen, Esq., and revised by Archibald M. Vickar (Harper| ryyasro, Ala., Feb. 13, 1885 re 
thrive well in a humid climate. A friend in the south of | Brothers, 1874, pages 116 and 127). On the latter page the : iad 
Sagas had domesticated some prairie dogs from Colorado, | account says, “‘Nov. 5. The Indians are all out on their ; ‘ s 
and as they were well supplied with water in their cage on | hunting parties, a camp of Mandans caught within two days I have had a personal experience which effectually re- h 
;| the ground, they were not known to burrow at all, but spent | one hundred goats a short distance below us,” etc., etc. As moved my skepticism, In Juae I took a nest of young blue- 0 
most of the time on a platform seeking their native sunshine. | this account speaks about antelope, deer, mountain sheep as | birds and placed it in a cage, gradually moving the cage 0 
: I conclude from observation and information that the | well, it is but reasonable to presume that there is no mistake | from tree to tree for many rods until I brought it within our t 
5 prairie dog burrows for water from necessity and possibly | here. Cuas. Benprre, U.S.A. | own grounds. The parent birds followed and fed the little 8 
Bi to great depths, and that where a dog burrows man can| Fort Custer, Montana, Feb. 11, 1985. things unremittingly and with apparent content for about e 
bore. Consequently, that water can be found in the center eee ah cnn Oe two weeks, when the young began fluttering their wings D 
i or vicinity of any prairie-dog town, with the ground already and were ready to fly. ‘The old ones then made every effort 
\ cleared for cultivation and prepared for percolation. THE BIRDS OF MICHIGAN. to induce them to come out by flying to and away from the 
| If you catch a prairie dog . sure to put him in a metal BY DR. MORRIS GIBBS cage, and calling them for several hours or through the en- 
i} cage, as he will soon burrow through a wooden box. They aed , tire day. Finally becoming convinced, as events proved, of 
f are generally fat and juicy, and make a remarkably good (Continued.) » futility of their a — ae which ze 
A roast or broil. C.D. 2. i a ‘ the poor innocents took confidingly from the loved parents, 
t Nooates, Arisone. P. aa wus calendula (Linn.) Licht. — Ruby-crowned an -” _—— short time sony = of a was 
f This sprightly interesting species often braves our raw | G°2¢. | P2ey were in per - Se eee ee E 
i THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. March weather and is occasionally found with us both lovely little creatures, when they were so cruelly a 
i ' spring and fall, during the most rigorous snowstorms. AS| goo Woopsrocg, Conn cc 
Editor Forest and Stream: ; a rule the rubycrown reaches us in early April, and is not : a in 
Your paper of Feb. 5, 1885, which Las just come to hand, | common before the middle of the month. de 
iH contains a very interesting account, by Mr. J. C. Hughes, The song of this delicate dainty bird is a sweet warble, Tuer Same Birp.—Referring to ‘A. H. G.’s” communi- a 
i regarding the white or Rocky Mountain goat, the Aplocerus | and so ecstatic in the clear rippling melody, that one who | cation in your issue of Feb. 5, I call attention to the follow- be 
i rk cs of naturalists, commenting on an article hears it must pause and listen for its repetition. The ear of | ing circumstance in regard to winter birds returning to the ey 
i published in the ecember number of the Century Magazine, the true musician, or lover of birds, is from necessity | same winter quarters year after year. He states that he sh 
i under the heading of . Hunting the Rocky Mountain Goat,” | attracted by the quavering, varied notes as often as repeated | thinks the same bird has returned to his house for three suc- th 
and written b William A. Baillie-Grohman. by the vivacious singer. The song, as with the notes of | cessive winters, and gives his reasons for so thinking. I be- in 
d My only ob; ect in writing this is to corroborate some of | most birds, is difficult to describe, but if once heard 1s ever | lieve it the same bird, and these are my reasons for believing in 
4 fr. Hughes’s statements, but principally to place on record | to be remembered. It begins with a few low, half articulate | so. In the fall of 1888 there came to my house, as is usually fa 
certain facts regarding the distribution of this animal not | notes, soft and melodious, and rises to quite a pitch, again | the case every winter, a number of white-throuted sparrows 
heretof blished, which ispi imilat i \ oot “ 
eretofore published, which came under my personal obser- | dropping to a lisping, subdued warble, in cadence similar to | and among the rest was one that had lost a foot by some wi 
{ vation, an which I should have done long ago. Itis not} the softer notes of the robin, but not nearly soloud. The | means.. My family first observed it as it was feeding on the 
4 written to criticise Mr. Baillie-Gronman’s article, as 1 am} song is finely executed, exquisitely modulated, and is| bank, and noticed that it seemed to hop upon only one foot T! 
i well aware that the habits of certain species of animals may | essentially an allegro bordering on agitato. Nothing can | and upon calling my attention to the fact ['took some pains m 
4 for various reasons differ considerably in different localities, surpass the harmony of the song, heard, as it occasionally is, | to watch and examine it. Vhe foot had been taken off low th 
4 and this may be one of these cases. If I remember rightly, | in early spring, when the chilling winds of March are still | down, and the stump of the tarsus looked as though it had M 
the readers of your paper were favored a year or so ago with | rushing through the leafless boughs of the cheerless woods, | been shot off or caught in something like a steel trap. The pa 
i some very interesting articles about this very goat, from the | or mournfully sighing in the evergreens in the city. bird stayed around all winter, and went away at last, as we ral 
| able pen of one of your correspondents who signs himself The rubycrowns remain some time in the State before supposed, forever. But last fall (1884), he turned up agaiu wa 
| a. 0.” Perhaps we could learn something further about the | passing northward to their summer haunts, and a few may | with a number of others. Or I believe it to be the same one 
Hi life history of the Rocky Mountain goat from him. To} spend the season in the State. it is to be doubted if any | as the one this year has lost a foot in the same shape and on Nc 
begin, however, Mr. Baillie-Grobman, speaking about the| remain to breed within our boundaries. During the | the same leg, and the hop and action of bird are the same as th 
: known range of the Rocky Mountain goat, states: autumnal migrations, the birds do not all leave us until | the one of last year. Now I have not in my mind the least ab 
i It is only found in Western Montana, the northernmost | November. While deer hunting in Lake county, we found | shadow of a doubt but that this is the same bird, and I think kil 
4 portions of Idaho and Oregon, in Washington Territory, and | this kinglet quite common Oct. 12 to 16, and after two | the above conclusions will bear me out in it. 1 had thought the 
iH especially in British Columbia. No authentic instance is | extremely cold nights, many were singing cheerily in the | of writing the circumstance to Forest AND STREAM anum- say 
known to me of its appearing south of 45° north-Jatitude.” | woods regardless of a severe storm of sleet and rain. While | ber of times, but did not do so for fear some one would take bo 
Shortly afier the termination of our late unpleasantness the | crouched behind a log or tree, drenched with water from the | me to task and pick me all in pieces for trying to establish a of 
‘i writer's regiment was ordered to return to the Pacific coast, | pine boughs and anxiously waiting for the appearance of | fact from what mignt be a mere coincidence; but as the ball no 
BS | where it had been stationed before the wa d the t i j ill give i tI . 
k é r, an e troop to | game on the runway, the song of the rubycrown was doubly | js rolling who will give it the next push?—ARMoNK (Glen- Lic 
4 which I belonged was sent to Camp Independence, Cali- | welcome to me in the deep and silent forest. ville, Conn., Feb. 9). wa 
4 fornia. Ta 14. Regulus satrapa Licht.—Golden-crowned kinglet. , ee ee are the 
5 _ Tuis post (now abandoned) is situated on Oak Creek, | This species undoubtedly remains in the State throughout | ABouT Larus Fuscus.—Hiéitor Forest and Stream: If kne 
iB in Owens River Valley, on the eastern slope of the Sierra | the winter, in mild seasons, but the fact has not been con-| your correspondent “A L. T.” will refer to ‘Birds of the sev 
| Nevadas, three miles west of Owens River, in Inyo county, | clusively proven as yet. The goldencrown was observed | Northwest, Coues, 1874,” pages 604 and 625, he will find of 7} 
a California; latitude 86° 55 north, longitude 41° 7’ west, at an | here on Christmas, 1884, although much severe weather oc-| Larus fuscus given as a synonym as follows: The skua— you 
| altitude of 4,958 feet. And right here is where I saw more | curred in December. In February, 1879, the species was | Buphagus skwa (Brinn) Coues; Larus fuscus, Briss., Orn. kne 
si or less of the Rocky Mountain geats during the winters of | common in this (Kalamazoo) county, and under conditions | VI., 1760, etal. The herring gull—Larus argentatus, Brinn; ma 
iP 1866, 67 and ’68. One of the local names by which this ani- | going to show that the birds migh have remained all winter | Larus fuseus, Penn., Brit. Zool. IL., 1768, et al. The writer mil 
I mal was known throughout this region of country was “‘ibex.” | in a thick tamarack swamp in which they were found. having been appointed a member of the Committee on Mi- sup 
P At that time Owens River Valley was but sparsely settled, The subject of this sketch usually appears io the latter | gration of the American Ornithologists’ Union and -superin- ent’ 
| and game of all kinds was plenty. The Sierra Nevada | part of March, and becomes quite numerous within the next | tendent of the district of Long Island, N. Y., holds himself moi 
i Mountains in this vicinity reach a higher altitude than at | few days, both in cities, where they congregate among the | in readiness at all times to identify birds sent him from Long Jur 
t any other point of this extensive ragne, and Mount Whitney, | evergreens, and at the edges of wooded tracts. Island, and to answer any questions regarding them, as far was 
; some thirty miles south of Independence, is, I believe, con-| The song of this species, if it has one, I have never heard. | as lies in his power. He also takes this opportunity of stat- trac 
a sidered now the highest peak in the United States. On the|I have observed only a few chirping, complaining notes, | ing that observers are very much needed on Long Island. gre 
a western slope the mountains are densely timbered to an alti- | somewhat like those of the creeper (C. familiaris rufa), and | 1f any resident of the island will furnish observations re- dee 
t tude of about 10,000 feet, while the eastern slope is more or | in no way like the notes of the decisive rubycrown. garding its birds, blanks for recording them, also circulars nec 
q less barren, and timber is met with only in patches here and| Mr. A. H. Boies, of Hudson, in his ‘Birds of Southern | giving full information regarding the work will be forwarded and 
ii there. The mountain sides are also much steeper and rougher. | Michigan,” gives this species as a summer resident. During | on receipt of name and address.—Wm. DuTcHER (mail ad- I 
Here, on the bare, rocky crags, the Rocky Mountain goat | seventeen years’ observations I have not observed it during | dress, 231 West 12sth street, New York; express address, 17 fro: 
find a secure and congenial summer home, where it can rear | the nesting season, and rather doubt if it ever breeds south | Nassau street, New York). [Larus fuscus has been employed pur 
i its young almost undisturbed, and where the crack of the | of 45° north latitude in this State, if at all. The species is | as a synonym for a number of North American gulls, as L. ano 
hunter’s rifle is but seldom heard. The mountain sheep or | recorded from the Northern Peninsula, and is well known | occidentalis, L. affinis, L. argentatus and Buphagus skua, to t 
| bighorn (Ovis montana, Cuv.) is also found here, as well as | by collectors generally in the State. but this has no bearing on ‘A. L. T.’s” question. Larus fort 
q on the Inyo or Monache range, on the eastern side of the} "The food of the gnatcatcher, which is the only species of | fuscus is the European little black-back guli, and we cannot fort 
; valley; but this latter is, as far as 1 know, not frequented by | the three last mentioned that I have had ample opportunity | recall the fact of its ever having been taken on this conti- fort 
the 


he goats. It is only some 8,000 feet high, while the Sierra | of studying in the summer, is composed principally of min-’ nent.] 
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Winter Brrps on THe Hupson.—Annandale, Dutchess 


Co., N. Y. Feb. 19.—The winter here this year has been 
quite severe. The Hudson River has been closed several 
weeks and nearly two feet of snow covers the ground. The 


cold weather has been the means of driving away many 


birds that generally remain with us more or less through this 
season of the year. For some time the only birds I have 
seen have been the following: Picus pubescens (downy wood- 


pecker), Sitta carolinensis (nuthatch), Parus atricapillus 
(chickadee), Junco hyemalis (snowbird), Cyanocitta cristata 
(bluejay), Corvus frugivorus (common crow), Chrysomitris 
tristiz (yellowbird), and I might add the Tinnunculus spar- 


verius (sparrow hawk). These, with the exception of the 


crow, yellowbird and sparrow hawk, come daily to my win- 


dow for food.—A. T. GmrsNER. 


TURKEYS AND Rassits.—Cortland.—A friend of mine 
relates the foliowing: Last fall his attention was called to 
the strange actions of his flock of turkeys concentrated at 
Their craning necks and 
My friend arriving 
himself with a stick, thinking perhaps, the enemy might be 
he turkeys had formed 
a hollow square about their prisoner, which proved to be 


one place in an adjoining field. 
peculiar notes suggested an intruder. 


a snake, made his way to the field. 


nothing more formidable than a gray rabbit, trightened to 
such a degree it dared not move and was easily captured, 


The guard then broke ranks to forage the fields for smaller 
It seems strange so timid an animal would allow it- 
self to be made a prisoner in that manner, when in the 
beginning its freedom might have been gained by a retreat 


game, 


in any direction.—Mie. 


A ame Rorrep Grousr.—New Hamburg, N. Y., Feb. 


10.—It has generally been supposed that the ruffed grouse 
Gsually the birds, being so wild, refuse 
food and die of starvation, or dash themselves against the 


cannot be tamed. 


side of the cage on the approach of any person. I have had, 


however, a ruffed grouse under my observation for the past 


two years, a hen bird, so tame that it comes when called and 
eats out of its owner’s hand. It is a fair-sized, handsome 
bird, in full plumage, and has always been healthy. Any 
one can see this bird by calling on Mr. Leonard Carpenter, 
on Main street, Poughkeepsie. He is a sportsman and natur- 
alist, who has a fine collection of hawks, owls, crows, 
raccoons, prairie dogs, squirrels, and four California quail 
and six Bob Whites, ull alive.—W. 


QueseEc, Feb, 5.—Some members of the Turdus canaden- 
sis family, familiarly known as the Canadian robin, were 
heard yesterday singing among what in season are desig- 
nated by a local poet ‘‘ the green woods of St. Foye,” two 
miles southwest of this city. Although harbingers of spring 
they will have to hold a second meeting, as another snow 
squall has set in from the eastward and the weather is intol- 
erably culd ; the mercury being apparently under contract 
not to rise above zero Fahrenheit.—H. H. Y. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


EFFECTS OF DEER HOUNDING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been reading your editorials, and the numerous 
communications from correspondents which have appeared 
in late issues of your journal, on the subject of hounding 
deer, and while I am and have been for thirty-five years 
a deer hounder in practice, and have killed a great many 
before the dogs, yet lam cons‘rained to say that I indorse 
every word you have said in opposition to the custom. I 
shall not undertake to justify myself on any higher ground 
than that everybody does itin our country. What I purpose 
in this communication, is not to excuse my own deer hound- 
ing for doing what I do not approve of, but to give you 
facts in regard to my observation and experience in the 
matter, and the conclusions which I think these facts 
warrant me in coming to. 

I reside in what is known as the Shenandoah Valley. 
The western boundary of this beautiful valley is a range of 
mountains known as the North Mountains. Just west of 
this is another parallel range known as the Shenandoah 
Mountains, and so on, with range after range, running 
parallel to each other, until you reach the main Allegbany 
range. These ranges extend, under different names, all the 
way from Pennsylvania to Alabama. 

The ranges which are covered by my experience are the 
North and the Shenandoah. In these mountains, just before 
the war, there were many localities in which deer were very 
abundant, when a still-hunter, on a good day, could easity 
kill from one to five deer. The population was sparse and 
there were thousands of acres of virgin forest, undisturbed 
save hy the stealthy tread of the hunter or the more vigorous 
bound of the timid deer. The most prolific section in point 
of game was one about twenty-five miles in a straight line 
northwest of this city, and commonly known as White Oak 
Lick. This was a large area ot country drained by the 
waters of the North Fork of the Shenandoah River, one of 
the loveliest and most fruitful trout streams (when I first 
knew it) that Lever saw or heard of. In this vast basin of 
several thousand acres there lived, in 1860, but one family 
of people. The father, James Todd, I have years ago given 
you a biography of. He was the greatest hunter I ever 
knew, or ever read of, besides being a man of many 
marked peculiarities. Here on this beautiful stream, ten 
miles from his nearest neighbor, this man lived, and 
supported his family of seven or eight children almost 
entirely by his rifle. When I first visited this part of these 
mountains, it was to fish for trout. It was in the pleasant 
June days of 1862, during the “late unpleasantness.” It 
was apparent that the deer were abundant then because their 
tracks could be seen all along the margin of the stream in 
great profusion, and it was not an infrequent thing to see a 
deer in the cool pools standing listlessly there, up to his 
neck in the water, as a protection against the excessive heat 
and the 7 flies. 

Immediately after the war a company or club of gentlemen 
from Eastern Virginia ge foothold in this region by 
purchasing several hun acres cf this wild land; and 
another family moved into it. Every fall these gentlemen, 
to the number of twenty or thirty, would come, with from 
forty to sixty foxhounds, and remain from ten days toa 
fortnight, and during that time kill from twenty-five to 
forty deer. But the number secured was hardly equal to 
the number wounded, caught by the dogs and eaten, 
those run out into the settlements and caught or killed by 
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and | est day till night from. batteries, an 


the farmers. But this was not all, the deer were broken up 
in their haunts and driven off, many of them never to 


return, and so, in eight or ten years of this sort of warfare, 


from being a country in which deer were abundant, it has 


become a hard matter for the last year or two, to make a 
start of one after hours of hard driving. 

Old Mr. Todd arene against the invasion of the 
hounders, and finally jost his life at the hands of the dog 
men in a quarrel growing out of an accusation made against 
him by one of them of killing their dogs. Whether guilty or 
innocent I do not know, but I know that if he had been 
protected by law against the hounding of deer, he would 
have been spared much longer as a useful citizen, and the 
country in which he lived would to-day be full of that noble 

e 


With these facts fresh in my own knowledge, what is the 
correct conclusion? The country is the same, the surround- 
ings are just as they were twenty years ago, but the deer 
are gone, and there is but one cause to assign, viz. : hounding. 

In many States a premium is offered for the killing of 
wolves, because of the destructiveness of these animals to 
sheep and deer, and yet the hound, which is but the 
educated wolf, is protected and encouraged to commit 
slaughter upon the deer. I remember once to have shot a 
fine buck in front of a noted hound belonging to a friend of 
mine. The deer had hardly fallen until this dog was upon 
him. When I went up to the deer, the dog with his hair 
turned on end assaulted me, and I had to knock him over 
the head with the butt of my gun before I could approach 
the game. 1 never saw such ferocity exhibited by a dog in 
my life. The wolf in his native element could not have 
been more so, and my experience has been that a thorough- 
bred foxhound, when aroused, is one of the most ferocious 
beasts in the world; they will attack anything, and woe to 
the deer that is pursued by them. For if the hunter does 
not kill him on the ‘‘stand,” the dogs certainly will. I have 
a too old to still-hunt, and I do not expect the 

egislature of my own State to prohibit hounding by statute, 
but if my voice could be heard, it would do so, and if there 
is the slightest chance for it to be done in your State I wish 
you God speed in the enterprise you have embarked in. 

The section I have given the history of is no exception. 
There were many other points in these ranges of mountains 
that were full of deer twenty years ago and the same thing 
has happened there; the deer have been hounded out until 
one is now ararity. There are none left for private hunters 
or dog men, while the range and the forest remains just as 
they were. Last fall I went toa range further west than 
the Shenandoah range, with a party of friends. We had 
about ten dogs and killed about ten deer in three days. In 
the immediate vicinity of where we hunted were three 
gentlemen who kept packs of hounds, and I was informed 
at the close of the season by one of them, that not less than 
an average of forty deer had been killed before each pack 
this past fall. This did not include many wounded and 
destroyed that the hunters never heard of. 

Is it any wonder that the hardy mountaineers whose sport 
and in many cases living depends upon the game around 
them, should resort to the rifle and to poison, to rid 
themselves of the hound pest? Ido not approve of such 
methods. I think a determined effort on their part to have 
the law interpose to protect them is much the better plan; 
but one can hardly blame these people for taking matters in 
their own hands as long as the law does not protect them. 
Many dogs are poisoned and shot in our State and West 
Virginia by the still-hunters, but the doing of this is attended 
with much danger, and has brought death to several men 
who have resorted to it. Still, I believe if it were systerfta- 
tically and persistently done for four or five years, it would 
effectually break up the habit of hounding, and the deer 
would soon recover the waste which hounding has occasioned. 
Keep on in the good work; and if you can’t stop hounding 
by law, at least legalize the shooting or poisoning of the 
hound by the guides and natives, and [ will guarantee that 
they will stop it. WaHaAck. 

Sraunton, Va, 


BATTERY-SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 12th inst. you call for sinkbox experi- 
ence. Five or six years ago a friend, with whom I have had 
many a good day in the stubble, wanted me to join him ina 
day’s shoot on the Susquehanna Flats. Now as to an enthu- 
siastic sportsman. [am of. the kind of whom you wrote 
some time since: ‘‘Give me gun and day, and I will make 
the weather.” I well remember saying to my friend on the 
way down that I felt pretty certain that I could stop an in- 
comer, even if I had never been ina box. I could drop a 
quail reasonably well, and concluded it would be almost in- 
excusable to miss so much larger a mark. In fact [ got 
quite confident, too much so, as the sequel will show. My 
friend gave a quiet assent to all my convictions, and waited. 

There were four of us in the party, shooting from a double 
box. The captain of our craft told us he would put us on 
canvasback bottom, and as the flight was good we would 
likely have a good day’s shoot. We lay about midway be- 
tween Furnace Creek and the mouth of North East, and the 
day was all that could be desired; just enough wind to occa- 
sionally put a little — over us, Without giving us too 
much of aducking, My friend arranged that I should go 
in the box with him on the first lay. We crossed the line 
then at 3 o’clock, not as now at 5, which is entirely too late, 
particularly in the spring. 

I shall never forget the morning, as [ have never since 
seen so glorious an opening day. From the first dawning 
until near sunrise the heavens seemed aglow; at one period 
attaining almost a scarlet, gradually fading asthe sun neared 
the horizon. We lay facing the east nearly, giving us a full 
view of the glorious display. Imagine the conditions; lying 
prone on the back, the body below the surface of the water, 
head raised just enough to bring the eyes on a level with the 
same, the muzzle of the just over the edge of the box, 
barrel clasped with left hand, right hand lying loosely over 
trigger guard, your box rising and falling with the lightly 
aaa waters, your three to four hundred decoys dancing, 
prancing, and you can almost imagine, making love motions 
to each other. The faint light in the east makes it just pos- 
sible to discern the long lines of early risers that have come 
up off of the bay, or across Spesutia Island, from the Bush 
or Gunpowder rivers, for a feast that is nectar; and a ban- 
queting hall containing such an abundance as they know not 
of elsewhere in all their wanderings, Oh! they are right 
royal feeders, and wild celery is the champagne of the feast. 
I have frequently heard men say, ‘‘it is a wonder tuey come,” 
withall the pounding and hammering they get from the earli- 
oh, pestilence! the in- 
numerable bushwhackers, it isa wonder that they return, 











































not only on shooting days, but even on off days. ‘But they 
do return, they have been to the feast, and they like it. They 
do return, but they return wiser if not better birds. And 
this is the head and front of the defense of battery-shooting; 
without this it would mean extermination, swift and sure, 
and no lover of the sport would uphold it for a moment. 

On such a morning as I have described they came at any 
rate, and we lay scanning the heavens above and the waters 
below. Now look in any direction as far as the eye can 
reach, the whole heavens seems alive with innumerable lines 
and bunches of ducks, flying to and from every point of the 
compass. You see none on the water yet, they are taking 
an airing and surveying the feeding grounds. This Jasts but 
a few minutes, when my companion calls, ‘‘Mark front.” I 
forget the flight above and the beautifully painted horizon in 
an instant. 

Looking as directed, I see approaching, with neck ex- 
tended, head low, wings spread and perfectly motionless, 
three birds, apparently going to strike us fairly in the face. 
They are surely ours now, I think; there can be no possible 
escape. I rise, so do the birds, in fact, I thought afterward 
they got up before | did. I am sure they got up too soon 
for ine that morning. I held on fairly with each barrel; they 
did not drop a feather. I then gave attention to my com- 
panion. To my surprise he had not risen. I thought, 
‘Well, old boy, you have it on me now, but you won't 
catch me again.” ‘‘Those were cans,” he-said, and that was 
all he said. I was hardly down when ‘mark front” came 
from my neighbor again. This time I am well settled in my 
determination to show him I know something. On they come 
just as the others, only a pair of them this time. It isa 
beautiful dart, but 1 am getting anxious; they are surely 
near enough—yes, I am certain of it, and I defy thern to get 
away this time. I can’t help it; I must surely have them 
now; and I had—but it was the same way I had the others. 

It was too bad, but I had learned the lesson my friend had 
set me in his mind last evening. Like many others, I was 
killing my ducks on the way to the shooting ground. I 
asked him very humbly if he would please tell me why J 
missed the last shots, for I was still in doubt as to all the 
facts. This was his answer: ‘‘When you got up the birds 
were at least a hundred yards off, and never were nearer 
eighty yards. It is the old story of a beginner at box-shoot- 
ing, but you shot so well on the train down last evening, I 
thought you might kill at least one in four. 1 will tell you 
when to get up next time.” 

Well, when the next pair came in I thought ie might 
never give the word. On and on they came, long after I 
thought them close in. He said as he rose, ‘‘You take the 
right and I will attend to ti:e left.” By this time they were 
fairly over the decoys, flight stopped, feet extended, breast 
and whole front thrown fairly up, making a mark that does 
not require an expert to hit. The result was a pair of canvas- 
backs. [ did not need further coaching for’ that kind of 
darting. But, although I have shot every fall and spring 
since, I cannot always judge the distance of quartering birds 
not darting. 

We occupied the box on this first lay a little more than 
an hour and a half, boating 28 birds, 19 of which were can- 
vasbacks. The day’s shoot was near 60, 37 of which were 
canvasbacks. I have never since killed anywhere near so 
many “‘cans” on a single trip, although last fall I shot four 
days. Three years ago I was with the same party. On a 
first day’s shoot we boasted 91 birds, mostly redheads. We 
killed many more, losing them to poachers, who were out in 
numbers. Laws passed since then have broken this up pretty 
thoroughly, and very few ducks are lost. I was on the 
grounds last fall for the first day’s shoot. The day opened 
as favorably as could be desired, but we got but few ducks. 
This was not for lack of numbers, as they were there in tens 
of thousands, but they did not dart to decoys. 

My experience from first to last is that they are less and 
less easily decoyed. The reason is apparent. As between 
box-shooting and bushwhacking, the latter is doing much 
the greater amount of harm, owing, perhaps muinly, to ex- 
cess in numbers, [ say iet there be less of both, that we 
may have better resvlts. Either let the number be less or 
fewer days, say one or two days in a week. D. B. 


SMALL-BORE SHOTGUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I noticed an article in a late number of Forest anp 
STREAM advocating the use of small-bore shotguns in prefer-: 
ence to larger bores, and [am pleased to see that this sub- 
ject is being discussed, for I, like the writer of the article I 
refer to, am a strong believer in small-bores. 

Until recently I thought there was nothing equal to a 
heavy 10-gauge gun for duck shooting and have owned two 
first-class guns of that bore, made by W. W. Greener of 
Birmingham, England, both of which did excellent work. 

Within the last two years, however, my opinion has 
changed, and Iam now a strong advocate of small-bores, 
The gun I use is a hammerless 20-gauge, thirty-inch barrels, 
full choke, weight eight pounds. This yun is chambered to 
take a three-inch metal shell, and is built entirely after my 
own idea of what a small-bore should be, and although I 
say it myself, it comes up to my expectations in every way. 

My reason for having it built so heavy and chambered 
especially for a three-inch metal shell is as follows: By 
using a 16-gauge wadding which fits the shell snug, I can 
burn more powder than can be burnt in an ordinary 20-bore 
of lighter weight, and the gun is heavy enough to overcome 
any extra recoil. I can get both better penetration and 
pattern in proportion with about half the load required for 
10-gauge guns, and I have no headache or sore shoulder after 
a heavy day’s shooting. 

The loads I generally use areas follows: 34 drams powder 
with % ounce No. 7 Chicago chilled shot, and 24 drams 
powder with 14 ounces No. 4 shot. With the former char, 
in the barrel fired first, ducks can be shot clean at from 
to 50 yards, and with the latter load it is the shooter’s own 
fault if he does not bring the game to bag at 60 yards, or 
even a longer distance. Doubtless some believers in large- 
bores will say that 34 drams of powder cannot be burnt in a 
20-gauge gun without spoiling the pattern. I will grant 
that this charge of ‘fine-grain powder” cannot be used with- 
out scattering too much at 40 yards, but’ I overcome the 
difficulty in this way: I first put in 24 drams of coarse 
powder, then 1 dram of best quality fine-grain powder, with 
one card wad, one pink edge, one thick felt, and one leather 
wad (punched out of harness leather) between powder and 
shot, and a thin, stiff card wad over the shot. I use 16- 
gauge wadding altogether, with the exception of the leather 
wad immediately under the shot, which is the same gauge 
as the diameter of the bore of gun at the muzzle. have 
found that unless the wad next to the shot fits the muzzle of 
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gan exactly that it will, by the pressure of the charge when 
red, bulge up in the center, thereby scattering the load; but 
by using a proper size wad, as above mentioned, 1 obtain an 
even distribution of the chatge, and the 16-gauge wads pre- 
vent any escape of As regards penetration —— bet- 
ter could be desired, and when No. 4 shot is used with the 
reduced charge of powder, namely 24 drams, I have yet to 
see the 10-gauge that will beat it, even when loaded with 
5 drams of powder. When I desire a scattering charge for 
rabbits or cover shooting of any kind, by reducing the 
amount of wadding and using fine-grain powder with a 
smaller load of say No. 8 shot, any desired spread can be 
obtained. 

I feel convinced that if sportsmen will but give the small- 
bore a fair trial, they will be more than satisfied with the 
results; and surely it is more creditable to make a good 
score with a small bore than with a large one, when we take 
into consideration the fact that a good 10-gauge gun will, 
if properly loaded, give a killing circle of 40 inches at 40 
yards, whereas the 20-gauge, when loaded for penetration 
and long range, will barely give a killing civcle of 28 inches 
at the same distance. 

I can predict disappointment and discomfiture to the 
large-bore shooter upon his first trial with a 20-bore. The first 
time I tried it on ducks after shooting for many seasons 
with nothing smaller than a 12-gauge, I missed nearly every 
fair shot, occasionally cutting down birds at a greater 
distance stone dead; my fault was not holding close enough. 
I have fired many shots at targets to get the correct charge 
for the 20-bore, and at some future time, should the small- 
bore fraternity (which at the present time I am afraid are 
few in number) increase, I shall be pleased to give an 
account in detail, of trials with small and large shot, showing 
the pattern and average, at distances from 40 to 60 yards. 

SynTax, 

EMERSON, Manitoba, Feb. 4, 1885. 


MAJOR J. VERITY’S REMARKABLE SHOT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reading the accounts of remarkable shots which have 
of late appeared in your columns, I have occasionally been 
reminded of the skill exhibited on different occasions by my 
old friend Major Joseph Verity, U.S.H.M., not for the pur- 
pose of inspiring in the beholders feelings of wonder and 
admiration, but quite as a matter of course. 

One of the most peculiar sights I ever witnessed occurred 
during a reconnoissance made by the Major and myself, 
attended only by our orderlies, the day after we passed the 
Walla Walla, and were trying to look up some signs of the 
whereabouts of old Kamaiakan. The shot was good, of 
course—that was to be expected; but it was the peculiar re- 
sult of it which rendered the affair at all noticeable. 

As I was saying, we were riding quietly along, with our 
a bent on the ground, and had just entered a small cafion, 
about as wide at the bottom as a wagon-track. The favorite 
weapon of the Major in those days was the 10-inch flintlock 
pistol, of which he carried in his holsters a pair by old 
Kuchenreiiter. On a sudden a clatter of hoofs behind 
caused us to turn in our saddles, and I set in the spurs as I 
recognized the war paint of the chief we were seeking, his 
tall form bending over his saddle-bow and his lance-point 
quivering above his pony’sears. Close behind, and strivin 
to pass him on either side, came his two brothers-in-law, 
Humgudgeon and Gumfudgeon, evidently bent on mischief; 
and behind was a miscellaneous assortment of bucks, squaws, 
dogs, tepees and lodge-poles. They were moving camp, had 
seen us, and thought to bag us without more ado. But the 
Major’s pistol was in his hand as the lance was poising for 
the fatal thrust, the priming flashed, and the deadly missile 
sped forth on its mission of destruction. 

The Major always sighted for the bridge of the nose, and 
the accuracy of his aim was in this instance the salvation of 
his intended victim, for the point of Kamaiakan’s lance 
chanced at the instant of the explosion to be precisely in 
front of his nasal organ, and the ball, striking fairly upon 
the keen edge of the steel, was split, and the two parts, fly- 
ing onward toward either side, struck the two right and left 
hand supporters, Humgudgeon and Gumfudgeon, the one in 
the right eye and the other in the left, and they were ‘‘meat” 
at once. Dumbfounded, Kamaiakan called a halt. The 
Major’s other pistol was in his hand, but he was never blood- 
thirsty, and did not fire. The object of our reconnoissance 
was accomplished, and we returned to camp. 

Such things were at that time hardly matter of remark, 
and I should not have called to mind the occurrence, had it 
not been for some of the shots made by your correspondents 
which they seem to think remarkable. 

I could tell much stranger things than this. So could 
“Verity.” J. P. Sqursos. 

ELK Rapips, Mich., Feb. 10, 1885. 


MAINE GAME. 


'[°HE Committee on Fish and Game in the Maine Legisla- 
ture has about finished its work for this term, since it 
was understood that it would adjourn finally this week. A 
number of petitions have been presented natae for special 
privileges under the present stringent fish.and game laws of 
that State, but in almost every case, as on the question of 
opening September for deér, caribou and moose hunting, the 
titioners have been given ‘“‘leave to withdraw.” The priv- 
ilege of fishing through the ice for trout with one or two set 
lines during February and March was asked for, but the 
committee respectfully declined. Some provision for get- 
ting more than three deer, two caribou = one moose out of 
the State, when killed in open season. was demanded, but 
the committee declined to recommend legislation. The 
Legislature was also asked to legalize transportation of game 
over the railroads when accompanied by the owner, but no 
satisfaction to the market-hunters or the marketmen was 
obtained. The Legislature was importuned to legalize the 
sending home of ‘ta few trout,” while the owner stayed to 
catch some more, but the friends of fish and game protection 
in the Pine Tree State were awake. They answered: ‘‘Once 
legalize the forwarding of a moose or a deer accompanied by 
the owner, and every returning Boston runner will be the 
owner of some venison, and it will go straight to Boston 
markets. Allow a few fish to be sent home, and every mar- 
ketman in Boston will have a few sent home to his stall. 
No, no changes here.” 

But anne d enough this same Legislature has been ex- 
ceedingly prolific of special laws for the greater protection 
of fish and game in specified localities. Nearly a dozen 
special laws of this class have been , either closing 
absolutely for a specified number of years or better protect- 


ing by a longer close time certain ponds and streams. The 


visitor to Maine the coming summer may find his favorite 
pond or stream closed. Even the taking of pickerel it is 
proposed to regulate in some ponds. A special law has been 
assed for the protection of trout and Jandlocked salmon in 
ngeley, Southbog, Bemis, Cupsuptic and Kennebago 
streams. The Commissioners believe that these streams are 
the great nurseries of trout in the Androscoggin waters, and 
that to protect the little fellows there will keep up the future 
supply of giant trout for which these waters are noted. — 
will give the readers of FoREsT AND STREAM all these special 
laws as soon as copies of the bills can be ar 
PECIAL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

From your issue of Feb. 19, and under the heading ‘‘New 
England Game Interests,” I quote the following: ‘They 
attempted to prove to the committee the value of the deer in 
the Maine woods to the guides and hotel keepers, represent- 
ing that with September an open month each deer would be 
worth from $75 to $100, whereas now they are of no value. 
The people of Maine cannot hunt deer in October, Novem- 
ber and December, the weather being too cold. One of the 
gentlemen argued, however, that September might be opened 
without harm to the deer, since the foliage is then so thick 
that nobody could ever catch them.” Now, to make a long 
story short and to come right to the point, your correspond- 
ent, ‘‘Boston,” has either been very incorrectly informed as 
to our argument before that committee, or else he is an inten- 
tional and unscrupulous falsifier. There were two of the 
petitioners present instead of 402, as he gives it, and instead 
of two that opposed the petition there were three, Mr. Tay- 
lor, of Machias, besides the two he named. 

Capt. F. C. BARKER. 
RANGELEY LAKEs, Maine. 


SOUTHERN SHOOTING GROUNDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have recently returned from my annual trip to North 
Carolina. I found birds only fairly plentiful, by no means 
as numerous as in former years. The nesting season was 
not propitious—too much rain in June and July. There are 
other and more destructive agencies at work, however, than 
a wet summer. Countless numbers of sportsmen and others 
from the North are spending the entire winter in the South, 
and are making quail shooting a duty rather than a pastime. 
Many of these gentlemen can boast of records of from none 
to twenty birds daily for the season; and will proudly pro- 
duce their diaries showing their score. 

I am sorry to state that the popular idea heretofore exist- 
ing among sportsmen, that the negro would never become a 
successful wing-shot is exploded. I learned of three negroes 
in the county recently visited by me, who regularly shoot 
quail on the wing with breechloader and setter dog accom- 
paniments, one of them an unerring shot and a_ keen 
sportsman, who would regard an offer to buy his game a 
deadly affront. While out one day with a friend we were 
joined by a strapping young fellow, who volunteered to take 
us toevery ‘“‘gang of pattiges” on tbe plantation. He in- 
formed us that he and another negro had only a short while 
before bagged twenty-three quail out of twenty-five shots. 
Doubting his ability to repeat the performance, I offered to 
lend him my gun, asI should be delighted to see the best 


8] record wiped out with my Harrington & Richardson. He 


declined on the ground that he didn’t understand ‘‘dem new- 
fangled guns widout no hammers.” CHES-A-PEAKE, 
BALTIMoRE, Md. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The early part of the past hunting season in Virginia was 
so dry and hot that dogs could only work at great disadvant- 
age. Quail were hard to find, being in the branches and 
thick cover. Our first hunts were therefore anything but 
successful. In November, one cool bright day after two 
days’ rain, the first for two months, Tom and myself taking 
advantage of the more promising prospect for a successful 
hunt, found ourselves at the depot with guns, dogs, and 
baggage, waiting for the 3 P. M. train to take us to where 
we had heard was a veritable sportsman’s paradise. After 
twelve miles by rail, we drove ten miles back into the 
country near the headwaters of the Buffalo River. Most of 
our drive being after dark, though the moon was shining, we 
could judge but little of the country. After crossing one 
row ot mountains we found ourselves surrounded by them 
on all sides, the valleys being mostly in stubble. With hearts 
as light as school boys’ on a long-looked for holiday and ex- 
pectations great as boys ever felt the day before 4th cf July, 
when they had the house full of powder and fireworks, we 
arrived at our stopping place, cold and hungry. The people 
we were to stop with were strangers to us, but had sent fre- 
quent invitations to us through mutual friends. ‘‘Come and 
hunt, game plenty, only needs some one with good guns and 
dogs, who knows how to use them, to get dead loads of 
partridges.” We found our host a most hospitable gentle- 
man, the man of that country, farmer, miller, and general 
authority. A real Col. Sellers, only more so. Millions 
almost ripe enough to pick, but he wasn’t quite ready to 
shake the tree. He showed us the tree and its fruit. I was 
only prevented (being a Yankee) from getting ahead of him 
by my sense of honor to one who entertained me so kindly. 
It was a sore temptation to give one or two shakes, and bring 
home enough to enable me to give the poor people of Brook- 
lyn an elevated road or two. We also found our host to be 
the possessor of a new breechloading gun and a pointer, ‘‘the 
best dog ever known.” After supper my pointer, a grandson 
of Sensation, came in for a little notice and was thought to 
look ‘‘something like” our host’s dog, who was to show us 
next day what he could do. When we inquired about game 
we got tather unfavorable reports, our host studiously avoid- 
ing exciting us by anything like exaggeration. Still, we heard 
of ‘‘the covey that usually stays in the garden,” and of some- 
body going out ‘‘Wednesday for a little brush and bagging 
forty-two quail,” not much of a day either. 

ext morning everything was covered with a heavy frost, 
the weeds and grass were very wet, so we did not takea 
very early start; but got into the field about 9 o’clock, our 
host with his famous pointer, a friend of his with a little 
native, rough and ready setter bitch, worth all the other dogs 
in the party, owing to her experience and knowledge of the 
country; Tom and myself with a dog each. We were not 
long finding the first covey, which immediately took to a 
dense pine thicket. Tom had all the shooting at this covey, 
as we were separated some distance by a stream which was 
difficult to cross. Our shooting during the day was confined 
to a narrow strip of bottom land about 800 yards wide, lying 
on both sides of the river. Two of us with two dogs were 
on each side. Occasionally one party would get lively shoot- 
ing in sight of the others who could not cross the river in 


time to participate. Once each party had separate coveys up 
at the same time on opposite sides of the stream, and we 
made it lively for them for a little while. This bottom land 
was walled in on each side by steep cliffs of rock covered 
with a thick growth of ivy. After the rise we had todo our 
shooting in these thickets, and strange as it seems, we 

most of our birds in the cliffs. During the first part of the 
day we made many beautiful misses in the open, killing 
finely in the thick. Until we ‘‘caught on” to the fact that 
from the time the birds were flushed until they lit they were 
rising to reach the top of the cliff, and we had been under- 
shooting. After realizing this we shot very much better. 
Our country friends not being as hard workers as ourselves, 
killed very few birds. With varying luck during the day 
Tom and I bagged 30 quail and lost 12 dead birds. 

We were kept in the house next day by a severe storm. 
The day following was very windy and cold. Tom and I 
hunted by ourselves, with only one dog. That night we had 
sixty-four quail strung and hung up ready to take home the 
next morning. We were obliged to hunt but one dog owing 
to a very peculiar accident which occurred to out best dog, 
a red setter, the first day. Our pointer stood a single bird 
in the open within twenty-five yards of some scattering pines 
with branches growing close tothe ground. The bird, when 
flushed, took a very uncertain and erratic flight, made a 
dart, attempting to fly under on2 of the pine trees, about a 
foot above the ground, where he was killed very neatly by 
Tom, when to our horror, at that instant, we saw the setter 
make his appearance out of a red gully, where he doubtlessly 
was pointing when the shot was fired, in direct line of shot, 
not more than thirty yards from the gun. He did not make 
the least complaint, and on examination we could not see 
that he was shot. He hunted most faithfully for three 
hours afterward, when, to our surprise, he seemed to be tired 
out. He followed along and hunted, however, to the best 
of his ability, for an hour more, when we discovered that he 
was very weak and bleeding terribly. His hind leg was 
swollen twice its natural size, and had turned black. We 
found it full of shot from the knee up, on the inside. Sev- 
eral pellets had cut bis belly, but fortunately did not pene- 
trate the intestines. We naturally considered him as good 
as a dead dog, but carried him home and nursed him ten- 
derly and carefully, and reaped our reward by again having 
him in the field as good as new two weeks from the day he 
was shot. During all his pain and suffering not even a 
whine escaped him, and when his wounds were dressed he 
would quietly lick our hands, the only thanks he could offer, 
as he was too weak to wag his tail. 

On our way home we stopped at the station for dinner, 
where we were met with the usual interrogation concerning 
our luck, etc. The local sportsmen wondering at our show 
of game, notwithstanding the individual who was said to 
have bagged forty-two alone a few days before, happened to 
be one of our questioners. They estimated our bag to be 
from 100 to 150 birds when it was only 64. We thought, 
therefore, if we were to be seen carrying so many birds, and 
every one exaggerated the number, we would be the means 
of sending a crowd of shooters to kill off all that were left; 
so | immediately expressed home to my wife half of them. 
When we got back and met our friends, we only told them 
that we had enjoyed ourselves a little, made some new 
friends, and spotted some ground for next year’s hunting. 
Since shooters have taken to telling fish stories, I always 
answer when asked how many birds [ killed, ‘‘1 have not 
time yet to dress up my lie in good shape, come around to- 
morrow before sun-up.” BEDFORD. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On the morning of the 5th instant, accompanied by my 
sporting companions, Teceel, Mud and Dit, I left my home 
with a view to visit some friends who live about twenty 
miles west of Danville, Va., and immediately upon the bor- 
der of that State and North Carolina. Knowing, from the 
representations of some gentlemen who reside in that locality, 
and the testimony of Dit, who was born and raised there, 
that the country was a beautiful one and generally well 
stocked with Bob White, we took our guns and enough 
loaded shells to kill all the game which we expected to find. 
We reached Danville at 11 o’clock at night, while the 
heavens were emptying their liquid contents upon the earth, 
and sought as early as possible the accommodations of the 
National Hotel, where we found comfortable quarters and 
the most intelligent clerk whom it has been my fortune to 
meet. I recorded the names of each member of our party, 
and this clerk was able to read them off without that stupid 
hesitation exhibited by most people who are brought in con- 
tact with my chirography. After that performance, if any 
one impeaches his higher education, 1 have only to say— 

ae. BD. 

e The train of the Danville & New River Railroad leaves 
Danville at 8 A. M. In consequence of the early hour we 
could not enjoy the beds so long as we wished, and were 
roused from our slumbers a few minutes after six. Having 
left our baggage at the station, we were obliged to depend 
upon the comb and brush of the hotel in order to complete 
our toilet, and Mud was exceedingly out of humor because 
he could not get access to his trunk for his robe de chambre, 
—or in plain English, his night shirt—which he regards as 
absolutely necessary to lulling him to sweet repose. However, 
he managed to get a few ‘‘cat naps” during the night, and 
was unusually prompt in making his appearance in the 
office, preparatory to that artistic brushing of his ‘‘ambro- 
sial curls,” which always precedes his meals. In the absence 
of bear’s oil, balm of a thousand flowers, or other hair grease, 
he was forced to use a little water and then betake himself 
to the common brush and comb, which adorn a corner near 
the wash basins. He took a broken goblet which was placed 
near the cooler, and in vain tried to get his supply of the 
liquid from that source. It was dry. Teceel suggested the 
cask near one of the bowls. Thinking it was a trick to put 
him on the wrong track, he refused to resort to it untila 
stranger informed him it was the right place. This is notan 
uncommon weakness—for too many persons accept the state- 
ments of those who are unknown and reject those of their 
friends. Being thus assured, he unhesitatingly placed his 
goblet under the faucet, gave a quick turn of the lever, and 
was supplicd with far more than he wished, for the force of 
the stream was so great that the water was thrown all over 
him. This mishap we regretted, of course. He managed to 
get passably dry before breakfast was announced, and as 
usual, did full justice to all the eatables in the menu. 

While sitting jin the coach waiting for the whistle of de- 
parture, we noticed several heavy-looking trunks on the 
carts of porters approaching the baggage car, and on the 
opposite side of the street two individuals with a couple of 
setters each. In a short time they waded through the mud 
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and came across. Their dogs looked as bedraggled as the 


’ cock in the barnyard in Irving’s ‘Wet Sunday at a Coun 


Inn.” While the baggage was passing the window where 
sat, I saw on a box the name of one of the parties, and call- 
ing the attention of my friend Dit to it, he stated that the 
pame was borne by a Philadelphian who had made a visit to 
the house of his brother Joe, who lives oa the border of ‘‘the 
Meadows” for the past several years during the hunting sea- 
son, and indulged himself in the earnest effort to bag the 
birds which were generally quite abundant in that neighbor- 
hood. Sure enough, when they entered the coach it was 
seen that they were respectively Mr. J. C. W., of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr H. G., of Wilmington, Delaware, and that 
they were going to the same place which we were seeking, 
and we soon became somewhat acquainted. 

After leaving Danville, the route of the railway, for some 
seven or eight miles, after leaving the track of the Richmond 
& Danville road, is in North Carolina, and then it gets into 
Virginia. A branch of it leaves the main stem, just as the 
road goes back into North Carolina, and at present extends 
to Leaksville. The other turns to the right, enters Virginia, 
and is completed to Patrick Court House. We were on the 
Virginia train, and after passing through a lonely country, 
especially inviting to those who are fond of wing-shooting, 
we reached Byrdsville, the place of our destination. It rained 
all night when we were at Danville, and was still raining 
when we left the cars at the station, and were conveyed to 
the house of ourfriends. Joe and Bud, the hospitable gentle- 
man whom we were to visit, came with the vehicles, aud 
gave us all a cordial welcome, the reception we felt sure we 
would meet. In about a half hour Teceel and I were seated 
before a crackling fire in the parlor of Bud, while the others, 
no doubt, were warming themselves around the capacious 
ingle in the library room of Joe. So soon as her household 
duties would permit, Mrs. Bud made her appearance and 
greeted us with that genuine hospitality which a true womam 
soon exhibits to the friends of her husband. Our entire stay 
was brightened by acts of unaffected kindness, on the part 
of the families of both of these gentlemen. The only fault I 
had to find with the treatment was that the good woman gave 
us too much to eat, in both variety and quality of food, which 
rather severely taxed my digestive powers. Allofus, except 
Teceel, paid the hostesses the highest of all compliments—the 
free stowage of the victuals which were so generously pro- 
vided. I shall cherish the few days passed under their 
hospitable roofs as very green spots in the journey of my life. 

The afternoon of the first day was rather unpropitious 
for field sports, and we deferred the effort until the following 
day. Bud’s gun was broken beyond any power to remedy— 
for I had my tools and tried it—and Joe’s had been patched 
up so as to make it possible to use it. it failed entirely, 
however, before we left, and my mechanical genius was suc- 
cessfully applied so that it may perhaps last during the bal- 
apce of the season, provided he does not stumble into a ditch 
nor meet with a mishap similar to the one which caused the 
disaster. 

As a sporting region, this country was not in its holiday 
attire. A prettier one for bird shooting I never saw; but the 
valley had been so parched by the droughts of the preceding 
summer that not a drop of water was in any of the small 
streams, and the birds were forced to go to where it could be 
found. Besides this it is a favorite place for the sportsmen 
and others of Danville, and the few birds which remained 
have fallen victims to their almost incessant fusilade during 
the months of November and December. In one of our 
rambles outside of the most inviting fields, we found quite a 
number of coveys of fair size, but such was their fear of us 
that they took refuge in so dense cover that it was folly to 
pursue them. Dr. E., the owner of the estate where we 
hunted, was with us aud showed us all proper courtesy. He 
was simply a spectator, for gunning is not his profession. 
This was the most successful day we had, and we bagged, 
1 think, thirty-four birds. My score was, as I expected, the 
smallest of the three, for Teceel and Bud are among the most 
expert shooters I know. 

Joe, Dit and Mud went in a different direction and got 
more birds than we did. Of course they found more and in 
better places, for 1 know I can, at least, equal either of them 
in skillfulness. The gentlemen from the North met with 
less success than we did. Both of them have high-grade 
Westley Richards guns—one a 12-bore hammer gun, with that 
uyly break which that gunmaker sometimes uses (I have one 
of them), and the other a pretty little hammerless, by the 
same maker, 16-bore and weighing 64 pounds. It is choked. 
I was astonished to see that both of these guns are loose in 
the joints. Mine, which has been used much more, is as 
tight as when it came from the shop. Their dogs are of the 
patrician blood, avd have had, as L learn, full education in the 
highest canine curriculum; but, so far as I saw or was told, 
they were in no respect superior to our unpretending, 
common-blooded mongrels, without any pedigree, and who 
got all their learning in ‘‘old field schools.” 

This reminds me of a story which Mr. G., one of the gen- 
tlemen, told, illustrating the very sensible ideas which some 
men entertain. A believer in fine blood was the owner of a 
dog of ‘high degree,” whose ancestors were known for 
many generations and held a prominent place in the ‘‘Stud 
Book.” He hada market value, because of his lineage, equal 
to that of a first-class roadster. On one occasion he hunted 
with a brother sportsman, whose setter was of peasant 
stock— 

‘“*His gaucie tail, wi’ upward curl, 
Hung ower his hurdies w.’ a swirl,”’ 


like Luath in ‘*'The Twa Dogs.” It so turned out that the 
red blood found all the birds, set them stanchly and retrieved 
them nicely. The blue blood did nothing but exhibit ‘‘style” 
in bis movements. When the facts were stated by him to 
his friends, he admitted that the other dog beat his badly in 
the field, but he had no blood, and, therefore, was valueless. 
His dog, to be sure, found no birds, but then he had blood 
and ‘‘style!” Was this fellow a fool? Let the story answer 
the question. 

By some unaccountable association of ideas i am led to 
relate one of the many peculiarities of our friend Mud, the 
man who is the hero of the ‘‘Gun Swab.” On his way to 
‘the Meadows” he found it convenient to get a pair of can- 
vas breeches in-Charlotte. Going into a store he made in- 
quiry for the needed article. He was told that the merchant 
had but one pair on hand which he had purchased for him- 
self, but which were too small, and he could not use them. 
If they would fit he could take them at cost. ‘‘What size 
are they, Mr. O’Dowell?” inquired Mud. ‘‘Thirty-two in 
the waist and thirty-four in the leg.” Mud, though a vora- 
cious eater, has apparently but little stowage capacity, and 
measures at the belt only twenty-seven inches. He replied, 
“They are too large, I want only twenty-nine. They will 
not do,” He was. urged by Teceel to try them on, and they 
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might answer his purposes. To this he consented, and was 
soon inside of them. The fit was perfect. He told his friend 
and companion that they were exactly right, ‘“‘but they will 
not do. for they are thirty-two and I wear twenty-nine.” 
“Still they fit, don’t they?” ‘‘Why, yes, but they are thirty- 
two and I wear twenty-nine. So they will not answer; if 
they were twenty-nine I would take them.” Isn’t he a queer 
one? But he is a good fellow with all his ecceutricities, and 
always manages, through sympathy, I suppose, or flattery, 
- get on the good side of all the wearers of crinoline whence 
e goes, 

Notwithstanding we had a pleasant time socially, our suc- 
cess in the sporting line was rather a failure. So when 
Monday afternoon came, after a most excellent late dinner, 
we bade our kind friends farewell, receiving from then an 
invitation to come again, when, they ~~. the birds would 
be more abundant. Teceel, Mud and [ took the train for 
Danville, and reached home the following day, finding our 
families well and glad to see us. We left Dit on the soil of 
his birth. He expected to remain several days longer, with 
his brothers, Jim, Joe and Bud and his daughter, who re- 
cently married a most estimable gentleman, an ardent sports- 
man, who has a beautiful residence on a fine estate, adjoin- 
ing the possessions of the parties whose special guests we 
were. To those and others whomI have not named, as 
well as the visitors from the North, we extend our thanks 
for the courtesies shown us, and express the hope that we 
may meet again, and enjoy ourselves abundantly in the house 
and field. WELLS. 
RockInaHaAM, N. C., Jan. 19, 1885. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Four weeks of the hunting season last autumn were passed 
in Milford, Va. As yet the place is little known to the sports- 
man. It is on the R. ¥. & P. R. R., seventy miles south 
of Washington, and only twelve hours’ ride from New York. 
One of the best features of the country there for a sportsman 
is that it is well watered for both man and dog. Only a 
sportsman who has hunted in a region where this is not the 
case can understand the full meaning of this. To carry 
water for the dogs, or to be obliged to leave the shooting and 
wander about in search of it, as was the case this fall in the 
majority of the hunting grounds, will try the zest of even 
the most enthusiastic sportsman. The hotel is right on the 
hunting grounds, you step from the cars into the hotel door, 
where you will find Capt. J. W. Gill, the proprietor, and a 
thorough sportsman. The Captain keeps two fine specimens 
of the Gordon setter. We went there to shoot and we did 
shoot. Never wasa month more pleasantly passed. We 
killed about six hundred quail, a good many woodcock, and 
a few wild turkeys; and yet if I was to say what constituted 
the chief pleasure of the trip I should not say it was the 
abundance of birds, but rather the nature of the shooting 
ground. The country is open and game easily found. As 
Mr. S., from Baltimore, said, ‘‘] would rather shoot twenty 
birds a day at the Captain’s, than fifty birds elsewhere.” 

STAFFORD. 


SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In boyhood in old Maryland, one fine morning when hick- 
ory nuts were ripe, Gus and I betook ourselves to the field 
for a quail unt. On our way home we ventured into what 
was known as ‘‘Shoemaker’s Bottom,” noted for being the 
best squirrel ground in the country. Mr. Shoemaker also 
prohibited any hunting there. Nevertheless Gus took one 
side of the woods and I the other. In a few minutes I heard 
Gus fire four shots as fast as he could load his singlebarrel. 
I hurried to him and saw a large gray squirrel high up in 
the end of a hollow limb. Gus said he could not even make 
him wink, much less kill him. I tried two shots with no 
better success. A fire in the tree would smoke him out, Gus 
suggested, and in a minute the tree was smoking, and seemed 
inclined to burn down, as it was partly dead and dry. It 
struck me just then that the squirrel might be dead, though 
in such a position as to look alive; also that Shoemaker 
would have us brought before the Squire for burning his 
tree. There was no time to think more—we dashed to a 
spring close by—I off with my boots—Gus took one, I the 
other—and after a half hour’s work packing water in my 
boots we extinguished the flame. Then I ascended the tree, 
to find the squirrel dead, killed by the first shot. H. A. 8. 


Burtre Crry, Montana. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One day last fall while hunting ducks among a group of 
small lakes where there was little or no cover, I rested my 
gun ou a fence and fired, killing three and wounding a fourth. 
On measuring the distance found it to be 102 yards to the 
shore, and the ducks were about three yards out in the water. 
I used at the time a 12-gauge gun, 8 pounds weight, 30-inch 
barrels, loaded with 14 ounces No. 4 shot and 34 drams pow- 
der. During the winter while hunting jack rabbits, I fired 
at a jack sitting in the mouth of his hole, and on going up 
found two dead rabbits instead of one. They had been lying 
side by side. I used a Sharps military rifle at the - o 


DENVER, Col. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking over my diary I find one remarkable shot to 
my lot. While looking up into a large tree, I saw a crow 
alight in the top. I pulled on him and three crows came 
tumbling down. I thought the top of the tree was coming. 
The friend at whose house I was staying said it was the best 
shot 1 ever made, as the crows had been stealing his young 
chickens all summer. R. F. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A remarkable shot—remarkably disgusting to the shooter 
—was that fired by my friend Eustis in the gray of an early 
morning. He turned out of camp before any of the rest of 
us, sneaked off alone and discharged a fusilade at what he 
thought was a duck on the shore, but which proved to be 
only an oval-shaped stone I had placed there for anchoring 
a captive turtle. ScaTTER-GUN. 

Towa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No person who has been in the habit of using a gun can 
read your column of remarkable shots without being re- 
minded of similar occurrences in which he was either a prin- 
cipal or witness. That pulling a trigger is sometimes 
attended with such surprising and not unpleasant results, 
adds materially to the sport of hunting. There are, of 
course, surprises that are not quite so agreeable, but they 
seem to be decidedly in the minority. - 

Once in my earliest hunting days, when I was first per- 
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mitted to go alone to the woods, armed with a real gun, a 
venerable single barreled muzzleloader, I espied a black 
squirrel seated on an ant hill devouring an ear of corn. I 
crept up to within fifteen yards of the squirrel, and resting 
my gun on a rail of the fence, took as deliberate aim as my 
somewhat excited nerves would allow, and tired. When the 
smoke had cleared I was considerably surprised that neither 
hide nor hair of that squirrel was to be seen. A glance at 
the nearest tree was just in time to reveal a black tail being 
withdrawn from view. I reloaded and soon discovered the 
owner of the tail, but he was very active and ran from tree- 
top to treetop, giving me a long, exciting chase, till finally 
he escaped. On my way home in the afternoon, I thought I 
would review the scene of the action and ascertain if possible 
where the charge of shot went that missed the squirrel. My 
chagrin was changed to delight, when on going to inspect 
the ant hill [ found behind it the lifeless squirrel. 

I once saw a mallard drake in the edge of some reeds on 
the opposite side of a small pond to me, and as the distance 
was a long one I was speculating as to the chance of killing 
him if I were to shoot. He raised himself in the water and 
flapped his wings, presenting his whole body to view. This 
decided the queston and I fired, knocking him over. Going 
round I waded out through the reeds to retrieve him, and in 
so doing discovered two other mallards that had been killed 
by the same discharge. 

A friend says he felt decidedly cheap when he aimed, as 
he thought, well ahead of the leader of a flock of four ducks 
flying in single file, and the fourth one fell to his fire. 

Another friend, who does not claim to be a wing-shot, had 
been endeavoring for some time to kill partridge on the 
wing; but without success, till one day a bird started so near 
him that his nerves were completely upset. Without raising 
his gun he convulsively pulled trigger. Strange to say in- 
stead of riddling his companion or the dog he killed th 
grouse. J. M. E. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Many years ago, when u chunk of a boy, I was returning 
from the swamps after a rather unsuccessful duck hunt, 
afoot and alone. I was armed with a little, old, long, slen- 
der, light, single-barrel shotgun, a 16-bore, I think. It was 
heavily charged with, I think, No. 3 or 4shot. I wished to 
fire it off before reaching the house. There was a bunch of 
wild geese sitting near the center of a forty acre field on my 
right, 200 to 225 yards away. I pointed the gun in their 
direction with an elevation of perhaps twenty to thirty 
degrees above them and let go. The geese ail flew but one. 
it could not fly. I dropped the gun, boy like, and started 
for it. It could nearly fly, but not quite; the ground was 
freshly plowed, and the goose, with the help of its wings, 
couldrun as fast as Icould. A race followed that was long 
and doubtful. When I thought I could run no longer I 
stopped and shed my boots, then, after another long ex- 
hausting tug I captured the goose. I found that I had ~ 
placed a shot in the last joint of its wing, just under the 
skin, but not out of sight. 

Tn later years, one day riding up a gentle slope in my 
buggy I saw a covey of quail in the road ahead of me, they 
ran into the hedge at the side of the road. Having a .22 Bal- 
lard rifle with me I stepped forward to see if I could get a 
chance to nip one of their heads off. Following carefully 
along, directly I saw one hop up on the edge of a square 
stick of timber lying end to me beside the road. Dropping 
on one knee, which brought my rifle about on a line with 
the log, I fired from the other knee as a rest, very carefully 
so as to clip off the quail’s head; it was 20 yards away. I 
did it nicely as I could see by the way it bounced around. 
No quail flying I slipped in another cartridge to try for 
another. After some time by careful strategy I got another 
shot and a bird; I then went back to gather the bird, found 
it, and then for some reason or other stepped to the log 
where I had shot, when to my great surprise I found three 
other quail dead beside it in a row, all shot square through 
the body. The strange thing about it to me was how these 
three other quail could jump on the log while I was sight- 
ing and I not see them, which they evidently did. Five 
quail in two shots with a .22 rifle is certainly good pot-luck. 

BYRNE. 

Lacon, Ill. 





REYNARD’S WAYS. 


F sleeping foxes, a Swanton, Vt., correspondent writes: 
“One morning after a heavy fall of snow, myself and 
friend on a fox hunt, were riding through land grown up to 
bushes and small timber. Old Reliable, our hound, was 
following behind the sleigh, when suddenly he was missing. 
Going back, we found he had left the road evidently in a 
hurry. The wind was blowing strong from direction he 
went. We followed his track, but soon met the hound, 
seeming well satisfied with his short hunt. We found fully 
eighty rods from where the dog had left the road at the 
bottom of a narrow ravine about fifteen feet deep, as fine a 
specimen of red fox asI ever saw, which the dog had evi- 
dently caught asleep and killed, as we found where he had 
been lying on top of a stump a few feet below the edge of 
ravine. The fox only made one jome from his bed when 
the hound lit on him. The hound must have scented the 
fox from the road where we were driving, as there was no fox 
track in that direction. I see an a man 
makes a business of hunting sleeping foxes. ell, all right, 
if they are too much for him when awake, who can blame 
him for hunting to catch them asleep. Wonder if this is 
the way he has to kill all his game. I, however, yet prefer 
to kill my foxes when they are wide awake.” 

“Park” reports from Athens, Pa., that Nick Nasboro of 
that town recently discovered a fox asleep and shot it. 

A Middletown, Conn., correspondent, ‘J. W. T.” tells of 
finding a gray fox in a tree. The animal was killed and its 
skin presented to Dr. J. W. Alsop, president of the Middle- 
sex Game Association. The gray fox of the South (Urocyon 
cinereo-argentatus) is well known as a tree climber. 

A New York correspondent, ‘‘A. H. H.,” says: ‘‘An uncie 
of mine, living in Vermont, on his way for the cows one day 
about sunset, discovered a fox asleep on astone pile. He 
approached the fox very cautiously, and grabbing him sud- 
denly by the back of the neck, had him secure. [t so hap- 
pened that another gentleman had been running a fox all 
day. At night, tired and hungry, he returned home with 
his dogs, but without his fox. Hearing of my uncle’s cap- 
tive, he came up the uext morning to demand the fox, 
claiming that this was the identical fox which his dogs had 
run and tired out the day before. However, my uncle re- 
fused to relinquish his claim, and so the other brought suit 
to obtain this fox. 

“A young man who had just been admitted to the bar (now 
one of the most prominent lawyers in New York State) and, 
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Tue Cuvier Cius RECEPTION of 1885 was a very plea- 
sant affair. The Cincinnati Hngquirer gives this history of 
what has grown to be a very influential society: ‘‘A few 
—— fond of field sports gathered together in 1871 and 

etermined to form a sportsman’s society, the object of 
which was to elevate the tone of field sports and enforce the 
game laws. Meetings at long intervals were of a desultory 
nature, but the membership increased. Subsequently the 
idea of a sportsman’s club was abandoned, and it was re- 
solved to enlarge their scope so as to include game preserva- 
tion. Out of this resolution sprang the Ohio State Society 
for the Preservation of Game and Fish, for such was the 
title adopted hy the new society. It began its errand weak 
in numbers and pvor in purse. To-day it owns the magni- 
ficent club house No. 34 Longworth street, containing one 
of the most valuable collections of ornithological and ichthy- 
ological specimens west of New York. The subject of fish 
and game preservation is one which is engaging the atten- 
tion of many of the eminent naturalists and most practical 
philanthropists of the United States. In Europe it has lon 
since been settled that the fish and game must be preserve 
for food, and the governments there make the necessary laws 
and enforce them rigidly. In this country it has been rather 
customary to regard-the fishculturists and game preservers 
as public enemies instead of public benefactors, and to con- 
sider all laws made in their interest as arbitrary oppressions. 
Game has been ruthlessly and wantonly slaughtered without 
forbearance in any season; the fish have been taken in in- 
credible quantities, in all periods of gestation and immatu- 
rity, until the fields, the forests and the waters have become 
nearly depopulated. The Cuvier Club has exercised a salu- 
yi t influence in this regard. It has maintained the prin- 
ciple that the indiscrimimate destruction of game and fish is 
an inexcusable waste of human food, and besides an evil and 
acrime fraught with many serious consequences. It has 
molded public opinion to the proper form of belief. In our 
own vicinity it has enforced the laws, and by persons in 
authority in several sister States. Again, an attempt to 
abolish the law by which the present Fish Commissioners of 
the State of Ohio were created was defeated by the club, 
and in lieu thereof an act was passed giving them a fund to 
enable them to carry on their work. Had the Fisn Com- 
missioners been abolished it would have been a reproach to 
the State. The Cuvier Club in the next place, by insisting 
upon a due regard for the rights of the land-owner, and a 
just observance of all property rights, has convinced the 
owners of the soil that the difference between a legitimate 
sportsman and a pot-hunter is a substantial difference; and 
far beyond the limit of its own circle it has taught the 
maxim that to pursue or capture game by any but legitimate 
means is wholly disgraceful. But the club has not stopped 
at this. It has united in the movement, not alone to pro- 
cure needed legislation, but to procure co-operative legisla- 
tion, securing laws having uniform operation throughout 
the country within given isothermal lines.” 


does not excmpt from protection the shore birds, although 
pretending to. 

After Mr. Fottler had read the proposed bill it was opened 
for discussion. Mr. J. M. Brown, of Taunton, thought there 
should be some time in November when deer could be taken. 
Hon. F. A. Nye, of Falmouth. who has deer on his own 
farm, urged that they should be protected, even more strin- 
gently than at present. He objected to hunting deer with 

ogs as cruel and inhuman, They are often driven into the 
water and drowned. The law is not enforced because. there 
is no one to enforce it. There is illegal hunting, but a law 

revents the great crowds coming down from New York and 

oston. He was satisfied with the law as itis. The deer 
are not plenty now and should be given more time for in- 
crease. Ex-representative Gifford, of Falmouth, urged that 
these large tracts of wood in Barnstable and Plymouth 
counties be kept as a deer park. The present close law has 
been in force since 1883, and the deer are now increasing 
and have become somewhat plenty. He would have more 
stringent legislation, and have the Fish Commissioners act as 
Game Commissioners, and prosecute violations of the law to 
the bitter end. 

Major 8. B. Phinney of Barnstable opposed making the 
law less stringent. r. Lowell of Barnstable thought the 
deer should be protected as a fancy animal, The Cape 
people and their summer visitors have as much right to 
have their wishes protected as well as those of the sportsmen. 
The penalty agaiost trespassing amounts to nothing. Mr. 
B. C. Cahoon of Falmouth said that tu-day the deer are hunted 
more than during the years when there was an open season. 
Then they hunted during the open season only ; now they 
hunt right through. If November was an open month it 
would be better for the deer. The present law is not en- 
forced. He would have November an open month and 
allow bunting with dogs. He knew no reason why the deer 
should be preserved, as they are rarely seen unless by hun- 
ters. Mr. Shevelin, a Selectman from Sandwich, wanted 
the open season, if there was one, to include September, so 
that the people there could hunt as well as strangers. Mr. 
Abbe of Bourne agreed with Mr. Cahoon. The hearing 
was adjourned subject to the call of the chair. 


spoiling for a case, bought the fox of my uncle. Then the 
other man brought suit against the lawyer. A long and in- 
teresting trial resulted, which lasted over a week, but the 
lawyer still retained the fux. Whatever became of reynard 
T do not know, but if my friend the lawyer sees this, possi- 
bly he will tell us. Another case: Two young men from my 
native town were crossing Lake Champlain; they discovered 
a fox and a dog in close pursuit just coming on to the ice 
from the further shore and making directly toward them. 
They saw a fine race for over two miles across the lake. 
Evidently the fox was very tired and the dog fresh, for the 
dog overtook the fox about ten rods from the men. Unable 
to escape the fox turned about and sat down very defiant] 
facing the dog. The dog stopned and did not dare to attac 
the fox, neither did the fox dare turn tail and run. So they 
sat and eyed each other until one of the men crept up and 
slew the fox with a club.” 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


7. is a great deal of floating ice in the Delaware River 

and duck shooters who are fond of paddling upon the 
fowl] in white skiffs are having good sport below Port Penn. 
The use of huge guns loaded with at least a quarter of a 
pound of shot in this sort of shooting savors very much of 
pot-hunting, and approaches as near as possible to the illegal 
slaughter which was carried on by the night shooters with 
their swivel guns near Havre de Grace a year or two ago. 
A flock of ducks can be approached with an ice-screened 
skiff manned by a good paddler, and the greater portion of 
the bunch killed or crippled by a single discharge from a 
big-gun. 1 plead guilty of having once participated in this 
sort of sport and know whereof I speak, but nothing’*now 
could tempt me to repeat my experience. At the present 
time, the ducks in our bay are in poor condition, the marsh 
feeding grounds and shoaler places being frozen up, the fowl 
find it difficult to obtain a proper amount of sustenance. 
When the marshes are open and food is abundant, which 
will be the case next month no doubt, good shooting can be 
had over decoys placed upon the mud and in the pools, the 
sportsman being hid in a box-blind sunk in the marsh, or 
from a skiff hauled upon the marsh and well screened with 
trash or dead reeds. The marshes next month will be taken 
possession of by the sprigtails and baldpates, and many a 
point can be selected where good sport can be had, but the 
ice shooting which is being carried on now, to say the least, 
is not what a rational sportsman should indulge in. All the 
ducks I have examined which have come from down the 
river are as poor as snakes. 

Very many prairie chickens and sharp-tailed grouse are 
being offered for sale in our markets. Advantage being 
taken of the cold weather, quantities of both species have 
been shipped to this city in a frozen state. I overheard a 
game dealer a few days since state that he had just filled an 
order for twenty dozen quail, and that he could at any mo- 
ment lay his hands on one hundred dozen. After all, this 
winter has proven a disastrous one to the game of the Mid- 
dle States. The earlier portion of the season was an open 
one, and it was confidently expected it would continue so, 
but January and February have been intensely cold, and 
the snows that have fallen have crusted and continued in this 
condition, so that food for both quail and grouse have been 
difficult to obtain. 

I learn from the interior of our State that wild turkeys, 
owing to the scarcity of food and the severity of the 
weather, have been forced from the mountains, and approach 
the settled sections so close, that many have been killed in 
the poorest condition, unfit for the table. 

lam glad to learn that a number of gentlemen of this city 
are individually wintering quail, which are to be liberated 
in the spring. Virginia and Maryland birds having been 
procured in preference to quail from more southern —— 

OMO, 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 


_ Michigan Sportsmen’s Association met at the Su- 
preme Court rooms, at Lansing, Mich., on the evenin 
of Feb. 17, 1855. Delegates were present from the Centra 
City Sportsman’s Club of Jackson, Lake St. Clair Shooting 
and Fishing Club, Kent County Sportsman’s Club, Kala- 
mazoo County Game and Fish Protection Association, and 
Battle Creek Sportsman’s Club. There were also several 
individual members present, not representing organized asso- 
ciations. Owing to the fact that the mecting had been twice 
adjourned, and because of the blockade of the railroads by 
the severe weather, the attendance was much smaller than 
was anticipated. Those present were, however, enthusiastic 
and diligent in business. 

The special committee appointed at the December meeting 
to draft a bill for the appointment of a State game and fish 
warden, and amendments to the game laws, made their re- 
ports, with drafts of bills. These bills were discussed at 
jength and compared with like bills already before the Legis- 
lature. A committee of one was appointed to present the 
bills to the Legislature, with instructions to devote most of 
his attention to the game warden bill, and if necessary, to 
abandon all others. 

The president’s address on the general objects of the asso- 
ciation and the necessity for the appointment of a game 
warden was then read and ordered printed for the purpose 
of being laid before the Legislature, together with an address 
to be prepared by the president and secretary. An article on 
the nomenclature of the Michigan Limicole, by Dr. Morris 
Gibbs, of Kalamazoo, was then read, followed by a paper 
by Dr. J. C. Parker, of Grand Rapids, on Shooting vs. Fish- 
ing. An interesting poem on Bob White by Mrs. H. S.Brown, 
of Chicago, was then read by the president. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. E. 8. Holmes, of Grand Rapids. 

Secretary, Mark Norris, of the same place. 

Treasurer, N. A. Osgood, of Battle Creek. 

Director for three years, T. S. Cobb, of Kalamazoo; 
Director for four years, E. C. Nichols, of Battle Creek. 

Kalamazoo was selected as the place of holding the next 
annual meeting on the second Tuesday in February, 1886. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 

M. Norris, Sec’y. 


New Yorx.—Obi.—We have more rabbits here to the 
acre than we can shake a stick at, and can count the snares 
by the dozen. Grouse are very scarce. One may tramp 
come the woods for half a day and not sce a bird. Quail 
are all gone the way of the buffalo, we never hear of any in 
this part of Allegany county.—OsI. 


IssAQUENA.—In an excellent article written by ‘‘Steele’s 
Bayou,” and published in your paper last year, he mentions 
Issequena as meaning “‘Queen of the Deer.” I know that it 
sounds well, but in the Choctaw language ¢ssa means deer 
and quena a path or walk.—IssaQuENA. 


Inprana.—Fairland, Feb. 16.—It is snowing hard this 
morning, mercury standing at zero at 7 o’clock. A good 
many quail left over, but they are having a hard time of it. 
Snow not deep, but giving the hawks a good chance to prey 
on them.—C. W. W. 


Sea and River ishing. 


BLACK BASS TALK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I sympathize with ‘‘E. F.” in his desire to gain informa- 
tion in regard to fly-fishing for black bass; and, as out of 
comparisons of experience may come enlightment. I am 
willing to ‘‘chip in” a little for the benefit of the ‘‘pot,” hoping 
to get out of it at least as much and as good as I give. Lam 
not an expert angler, theoretically or practically; still, I 
have dropped a fly, after a fashion, in a good many and 
waey separated waters, and have had at times pretty fair 
uck. 

As with trout, so I find with bass, that rules and lures 
which are all right in dne place or at one time are not good 
for much in or at another. Fish, of a given variety, are 
like people of the same nation. ,They are all the same, 
scientifically, and in a general way; but their tastes and 
habits vary greatly, according to locality and the circum- 
stances by which they are surrounded. At least that is the 
way it seems to me; and I have come to the conclusion that 
the only way to find out wherein and to what extent these 
differences exist is by actual experiment and close observa- 
tion. I have never found aroyal road to success in angling, 
any more than in other pursuits where tact, industry and 
patience are requisites. 

As with trout, also, so I have found in the long run, and 
in the greatest number of instances, the scarlet ibis, or a red 
fly of some sort, the most reliable stand-by for bass, yet at 
times I have made good catches with other colors, when 
that particular hue was of no account whatever. The best 
single afternoon’s sport 1 ever had with bass was one day 
when I had tried in vain nearly every kind of fly in my book, 
and half in despair and half ina spirit of bravado, concluded 
to put on a white and an orange colored hackle, both of 
pretty good size. With these twe flies alone, I took fifty- 
two bass, varying in weight from half a pound to over three 
pounds, and at sundown Jost a bigger one than any I had 
landed, owing to the amount of sawing the snell had 
suffered during the exercises. Still, as lsay, I have generally 
found a fly of red or other gay colors best as a rule, and, so 
far as my experience goes, they should be considerably 
larger than those gererally used for trout. 

Ordinarily, I have found the best bass fishing ground to 
be over and among rocks, or along the edge of a line of 
water grass or reeds, near shore, where the ‘‘bronze beauties” 
are pretty sure to lie in wait for minnows or other passing 
food. A fly well located in these neighborhoods is pretty 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 23. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAME. 


oo Legislative Committee on Agriculture at Boston, Feb. 
17, considered various orders relative to amending the 
ame laws. Dr. Harvey, of Westboro, was the first witness. 
e wanted the law changed in the interest of the farmers and 

hunters, so as to prevent the hunting of woodcock in August, 
since it is not a suitable month for hnnting and would also 
allow the partride to get better growth without being driven 
off by the woodcock hunters in August. The woodcock do 
not migrate until October, so that there would be as man 
to be had if the law is changed. The close season for wood- 
cock and partridge would then coincide. Mr. Wm. Brew- 
ster favored the change and thought it best to make all close 
scasons correspondas nearly as possible. But few woodcock 
breed here now; not one in fifty to what used to thirty or 
forty years ago. They have been killed off and driven away. 
The laws now tend to their increase, but the proposed change 
would be an improvement. The birds will have to be carefully 
protected to regain their former numbers. Any legislation 
tending to protect the breeding grounds of birds would be 
beneficial. It might be well to have some parts of the State 
where game could not be killed at any season of the year. 
There must be much more protection or game will be ex- 
terminated. It would be wellif the various States had har- 
monious legislation on this subject. Mr. Brewster is presi- 
dent of the Nuttall Club of Camtridge. The great breeding 
grounds now of the woodcock and other migratory birds are 
in Nova Scotia. 

President Samuels of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Association said it had prepared a bill which met its views 
and, he thought, protected the interests of all parties. He 
called on ex-President Fottler of the association, who sub- 
mitted the bill, which is substantially the same as that re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture last year. He said 
the identicai bill reported last year would be fully satisfac- 
tory. The proposed bill, however, does not close the present 
open season for quail, partridge and woodcock. The section 
relating to the dealers does not make any change from the 
present law, although the association think some change 
should be made. Novo change is made ip the section relating 
to the payment for game brought in from other States. The 
open season for black duck, wood duck and teal is left as at 
——. closing April 1. The section of last year’s bill pro- 
uibited the hunting of wild duck or wild geese on their 
feeding or roosting grounds in the inland waters. The asso- 
ciation does not want to change the present law, but to 
strengthen it, especially in regard to the partridge. Thelaw 
in regard to that bird is to apply ‘‘whenever” it is taken as 
well as ‘‘wherever.” Representative Davis of Tisbury said 
his district wanted the close season for black duck from 
March 15 to Oct. 15. Mr. Fottler said the association would 
be glad to have all the protection possible. The present law 








Loaprne.—Colebrook? N. H.—I use a 10-bore, of no mat- 
ter whose make, right barrel cylinder, left choke. The 
bucksbot chamber four in the choke, and the layers are 
divided in the shéll by thin wads; I use 5} drams of good 
powder and 12 shot. For duck shooting at long distances, 
the sume powder aud one ounce of No. 7 shot inclosed in 
case, except in front, which remains open and even full of 
shot, all held in shell by wad, as in ordinary loading. for 
case I use a No. 1, 14 paper shell, with brass cut away and 
shell cut to hold one ounce, using the reinforced base only 
to avoid danger. The appearance of case after you find it 
50 yards away from you will be warning enough. I shoot 
with this last to kill at 75 yards, and with successive shots 
drew four chickens at 82 yards.—NrEp Norton. 


APROPOS OF Camp Trixs.—Near the top of each bave a 
small ‘‘strap” or flattened loop riveted, have a piece of round 
steel about three inches long turned up at one end about an 
inch and flattened so as to fit the loop, the other end cut with 
a coarse wood thread sharp at the point; this screwed into 
the end of any suitavle stick forms a perfect handle for 
moving tins about when on the fire, lifting covers when 
cooking or kettles with hot bales. A simple addition, but 
having used them for some years wouldn’t be without them. 
The loops need not interfere with the tins nesting and the 
weight is insignificant.—A. J. H. R. 


A Game Score.—A Jackson county, Mo., correspondent 
reports the following as his score of of game killed 
during the last three years: Rabbits (common cotton tail), 
265; rabbit (mule or jack), 1; squirrel, 52; blackbird, 30; 
chicken (or grouse), 1; crow, 4; dove, 117; duck, 49; lark, 
18; plover, 15; pigeon, 33; quail, 161; robin, 8; snipe, 41; 
turkey, 1; number of shots fired, 1,021; number of times 
out, 83. ‘This was without the assistance of a dog. I don’t 
believe there are two dogs in our town that are worth the 
food they eat. 
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-in the tail by the hackle. If you don’t think a two-pound ! panfish, and the readinéss with which they bite. Their food 
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er principally of insects and their larve and small 
minnows. 

For bait-fishing the lightest tackle should be employed. As 
croppies ee usually in schools and are not very aby. 
a suitable rod is one of natural cane, ten feet long, and weigh- 
ing from four to six ounces. The line should not be larger 
than No. 1 sea grass, or No. 1 twisted silk, and the hook not 
greater than a No. 4 Sproat tied on very fine gut. As they 
give little or no play, a reelis not essential. However, where 
a cast of more than twenty feet is required to reach their 
haunts, a seven-ounce Henshall rod and a reel may be used, 
with an ‘‘H” braided silk line. Small minnows, especially 
shiners, are the best bait, which they take very gently, and 
like the Arabs, ‘‘as silently steal away.” 

This is no percoid fish that rises to the fly so readily 
and certainly as the ‘‘newlight,” and herein consists the only 
real sport in croppie fishing, which is very fair on a light fly- 
rod of five or six ounces ‘Trout flies of neutral or subdued 
tints are the most successful, as the brown, gray and ginger 
hackles, the various duns, the gnats, the stone fly, gray 
drake, queen of the waters, cinnamon fly, etc. About sun- 
set and later is the most favorable time for fly-fishing for 
croppies, though they frequently rise well during the early 
morning hours, and sometimes, especially if cloudy, at 
almost every hour of the day. 

“Jay,” in FoREsTt AND STREAM of Jan. 15, writes enthu- 
siastically and affectionately of the ‘‘newlight,” and gives 
the approved mode of cooking it. He also mentions an 
opivion that is very current in Central Kentucky, that this 
fish first made its appearance in that section about the time 
of the rise of the religious denomination known there as 
the ‘‘Campbellites” and ‘‘New-lights;” hence these local 
names. However this may be for the Elkhorn and other 
small streams of Central Kentucky, the ‘‘newlight” always 
existed in the larger streams of the State, under several other 
local names, as ‘‘bachelor,” ‘‘bridge-perch,” ‘‘tin-mouth,” 
etc., and was first described by Rafinesque in 1820 from speci- 
mens taken at the Falls of the Ohio River at Louisville. 

James A, HENSHALL. 


I wish I could see the so-called Otsego bass. That fish has 

always been a mystery to me. Of course, it is not a bass. 

It is strange how long a name will stick to a fish, no matter 

how improper it may be. You will never get a hybrid from 

-_ fish and the black bass, but you may with the white- 
sh.” 

Hon. Emery D. Potter, Toledo, Ohio, late Superintendent 
of Fisheries in that State, and one of the most successful 
practical anglers in this country, says: ‘‘I have seea a great 
many whitefish taken at Sault Ste. Marie of Lake Superior 
with a hook baited with a June or soldier fly. I saw a 
man take eleven in one hour in that way just before sunsct. 
The fishing was done in a deep, still pool, adjoinin, the 
rapids, the bait resting on the bottom, where the whitefish 
invariably feeds. On opening I have found the stomach 
crammed full of these flies and their larve. 

‘“‘When taken from their spawning grounds in November 
there is no organic matter perceptible in their stomachs; 
nothing but perhaps a teaspoonful of a yellowish gastric 
liquid. It is very certain that at no time do they consume 
a very large quantity of food, but what they do eat is of the 
most nutritious kind, for they are always fat and plump. 

“The crustaceans found in greatest abundance in the deep 
waters of the great Western lakes, are their principal food. 
The cycops are the most numerous, and I presume they are 
found in equal numbers in Otsego Lake. They are micro- 
scopic entomostracans, and it is estimated that a cubic inch 
will contain over ten million of them. There has also been 
found in their stomachs a small shelly mollusk that abounds 
in deep lake waters. The ordinary shrimp is too large a 
bait, and in my opinion would prove a failure: 

“The soldier fly, the June fly, or a small cockroach would 
be my bait for all Coregont. If they got anything larger in 
their mouths it would be an accident. With these I would 
fish in the deepest waters, with my bait on or within four to 
six inches of the bottom. A friend told me that he had 
taken them near Kelly’s Island, in Lake Erie, with a small 
cockroach, but with no other bait. They are gregarious fish, 
going in herds, like the buffalo on the prairies, inhabiting 
the deep, cold water in summer and in cold weather ap- 
proaching the shore, where the water is colder than in the 
deeper parts of the lake. Do not try to take the Otsego bass 
with a grub, snail, crab or shrimp, for you will certainly lose 
your labor. 

“The one taken with a shiner in your (Otsego) lake (a 
splendid specimen weighing seven pounds) must have been 
afflicted with a terrible disease of the brain or stomach. I 
would have been afraid to eat kim. At the Sault Ste. Marie 
I have often seen these fish brought in by the half-breeds, 
who said they took them with a ‘soger fly.’ It is a very 
common thing, known to boys, who are said to take a great 
many in that way in water from twenty to thirty feet deep. 
It was here, too, that, sitting on the bank near by with a 
friend, we saw a man haul them in, baiting with a June fly. 
This June or soldier fly is very soft and delicate, and may be 
compressed into a small compass, being almost as delicate as 
when in the larvee, on which the whitefish feeds. The com- 
mon house fly might do, but it would be a pity to extermin- 
ate him for the sake of a few fish.” Evimvu Parney. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


trout can ope. hook one by the tail in swift water and report 
result. My next also tried for the shoemaker and was like- 
wise hooked in the tail by the hackle. Would have lost him 
but for the net, as the hold broke when close toshore. A 
third was hooked in the tail and landed. This was getting 
monotonous and was straining my rod, and I was about to 
ut the shoemaker on the end when a huge fellow made a 
unge at it and was also hooked in the tail, but by going into 
the rapids, and the reel failing to let out line fast enough, he 
departed with my entire cast, whereupon I reeled in and 
quit. Thus I caught four trout without hooking one in the 
mouth. What were their tails doing in the vicinity of where 
their mouths should be? Who can say? They were all 
hooked at the first rise. Koxomo. 
Saipa, Col. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The incident related by a correspondent of having several 
times caught the same bass, reminds me of an enjoyable 
day’s fishing for black bass in the Oswego River at the head 
of Battle Island, made memorable by James Fenimore Cooper 
in ‘‘The Pathfinder.” My companion and 1 with rod and 
line had been capturing large gamy black bass at satisfac- 
tory intervals, when through my awkwardness I allowed a 
bass to run under our boat, which disabled my rod, allowing 
the fish to escape, and carrying with him a portion of my 
tackle. We went ashore, had our lunch, repaired damages, 
and returned to the same spot to renew hostilities. During 
that afternoon in taking in a large bass I was surprised to 
find my lost tackle firmly hooked in his mouth. Doctor. 


Osweao, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Levison’s remarkable catch reminds me of several 
that 1 have made or known of. One is as follows: About 
thirty years ago I was fishing for ——, or croppies as 
they spell it now, among the islands of the Mississippi River 
below Dubuque. I had caught two or three, and had strung 
them on a string and hung them overboard beside the boat. 
Noticing a heavy pull on this string, I felt of it and found 
it gave more resistance than the small fish should, and throw- 
ing it suddenly into the boat I landed an eight-pound catfish, 
which had swallowed one of the fish and so was taken with- 
out a hook. FRED MATHER. 


NEWLIGHT, OR SOUTHERN CROPPIE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In compliance with the request of ‘‘Little Sandy,” in 
ForEsT AND STREAM of Jan. 29, I desire to say a few words 
about the ‘“newlight” (Pomozis annularis) as a game fish. 
This fish is often confounded with the Northern croppie 
(Pomozis sparoides), and it may be well to notice a few dis- 
tinguishing points as between the two species. Both forms 
may be easily distinguished from all other fresh-water per- 
coid, or spiny-rayed fishes, by having the anal fin as large or 
larger than the dorsal fin, and the presence of about six 
spines in each of these fins. (The newlight has six, and the 
Northern croppie seven, spines in the dorsal fin, normally.) 
If the angler will keep these facts in mind he will have no 
difficulty in identifying the genus. As regards the two 
species, they are very closcly allied, though they may be 
easily distinguished by certain constant differences in form 
and coloration. These fishes are scarcely mentioned in any 
work on angling, and then only in a confused and unsatis- 
factory manner. 

The Northern croppie (Pomozis sparoides) is known also in 
various localities as black croppie, lake croppie, calico bass, 
strawberry bass, grass bass, silver bass, big fin bass, butter 
bass, spotted bass, chincapin perch, razor-back, barfish, bit- 
ter-head, goggle-eye, etc. Its body is oblong in outline, 
quite deep—its depth being halt its length—and is quite 
thin, or strongly compressed, especially along the dorsal 
curve, hence ‘‘razor back.” The mouth and eye are large, 
though the head is shorter and mouth smaller than the South- 
ern croppie or ‘‘newlight.” It hasseven spines and fifteen soft 
rays in the dorsal fin, and six spines and eightecn rays in 
the anal. The color is bright, silvery and metallic. olive 
along the back, mottled with green, with many large purplish- 
black blotches (as if made by the ends of one’s fingers, hence 
“chincapin perch”) on the body, in no regular order, but 
covering nearly the entire surface. The fins are also thickly 
sprinkled by smaller blotches, and their presence on the 
anal fin is characteristic of this species. It grows toa foot 
or more in length, and to three pounds in weight. The 
Northern croppie, as its name suggests, has a northerly 
range. Itis very abundant in the Great Lake region and 
Upper Mississippi Valley and the northern portions of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri. It exists also in some 
streams along the Atlantic coast from Pennsylvania to 
Florida. It agrees in a great measure with the common 
yellow perch in its geographical distribution. 

The Southern croppie (Pomozis annularis) is otherwise 
known as newlight, Campbellite, tin-mouth, bridge perch, 
bachelor, sand perch, white croppie, timber croppie, speckled 
perch, silver perch, spotted perch, goggle-eye, white perch, 
sac-a-lai, etc. In comparison with the Northern croppie 
this species has a rather more elongated body, being a little 
more than twice as long as deep, and is also as much or 
more compressed. Its head is somewhat longer, and mouth 
larger and thinner, the membrane or skin about the mouth 
being semi-transparent, hence ‘‘tin-mouth.” The snout pro- 
jects and curves upward, and there is a deep incurve near 
the eyes, as in the Northern croppie, but the outward curve 
or arch between the head and dorsal fin is more prominent, 
In coloration it is more silvery and paler, being olivaceous 
and light green along the back, and very white and silvery 
beneath. The markings are much smaller and not so 
numerous, while the anal fin is scarcely, or not at all, 
marked, which is a distinguishing characteristic. In some 
localities this fish is quite pale and seemingly semi-trans- 
parent. It has six spines and fifteen soft rays in the dorsal, 
and six spines and eighteen rays in the anal fin. It growsa 
little larger and somewhat heavier than its Northern con- 
gener. This — takes the place of the Northern croppie 
in the Lower Mississippi Valley and southern portions of 
oe Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. It is quite abundant in Kentucky, 
Editor Forest and Stream: Tennessee and the Southwest generally. In central Ohio, 

I was fishing in the Black Cafion of the Gunnison, My cast | Indiana and Illinois both species co-exist. 
consisted of a No. 12 drab gnat for the top fly, a No. 10shoe-| The croppies of both species are very handsome fishes, 
maker next and a No. 8 brown hackle for stretcher. I had | and are of similar habits, frequenting deep, still waters, and 
been fishing for some time without success, when I at last | lurking in schools about weeds, brush, fallen trees, logs, 
had a rise, and struck a — fellow on the shoemaker only | under dams, etc. There are no fish so suitable for small 
to lose both lower flies and half of the leader. ponds, with deep holes in them, as the croppies, as they mul- 

Tying on a new leader and duplicating my cast, I hooked | tiply amazingly. Though not possessing game qualities in 
another and saved him. Found him hooked in the head with | any degree, they are, nevertheless, great favorites with West- 
the hackle. The next, missing the shoemaker, was hooked | ern and Southern anglers on account of their excellence as 


CynTHIana, Ky., February, 1885. 


VARNISH FOR RODS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Feb. 12, ‘‘M.” inquires how to make or 
where to buy a really good varnish for fishing rods. He 
can buy it of the rod makers. At least, B. F. Nichols, the 
well-known rod manufacturer of Boston, advertises in his 
catalogue to send small bottles of varnish by mail. I have 
tried it and found it good. Probably other rod makers would 
sell varnish. 

It is essential that the varnish be applied in a warm room, 
and that the rods remain in a warm place for at least two 
days. W. G. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been employed since 1869 among varnishes and 
paints of all kinds. Some anglers use English durable body 
varnish and give their rods a coat every season, others use 
brown shellac, light hard oil finish and No. 1 preservative, 
but the best thing to stand the water and rough use of a rod 
exposed to camp life is spar composition. Any varnish for 
a rod must dry hard. A varnish made from soft gum don’t 
dry hard and will scratch. Many anglers use too much of 
such stuff on their rods. A small quantity is better than a 
lot. No kind of inside varnish such as No. 1 furniture or 
No. 1 coach should be used, but many do use them because 
they are cheap. Light hard oil finish will ary hard and 
although we use it for ‘‘inside” work it will stand on rods in 
good shape, as nearly any good carriage varnish will. If it 
has too much gloss a little flour pumice stone will help it, or 
rub it with a little oil and rotten stone, as the less gloss you 
have the less it will scratch, and a light coat is always better 
than a heavy one. If any one wants to keep a rod in good 
shape a light coat of spar composition, light hard oil finish, 
or any good carriage varnish such as we call body varnish 
will do; and when you have to give the rod another coat, 
rub off part of the old one with the fine pumice known 
as flour pumice and a little water, or use fine er 

a Bs IN 


SOME REMARKABLE CATCHES. 


Y all means let us have some more reports of remarkable 
catches. Here is a sample cast: 

A season or two ago the writer was fishing for trout at the 
dam across the south branch of the Muskoka River at Bays- 
ville, Province of Ontario. I had stationed myself on the 
apron on the lower side of the dam where the water rushed 
swiftly over an outcropping ledge of rock, and forming a 
small whirlpool of some twenty yards in diameter, rushed 
through the rapids below. I had already taken one or two 
fine trout, and had suspended these in the water below me 
by a string, having at one end asteel stringing needle which 
was stuck perpendicularly into a crevice in the rock. Having 
occasion to speak to a friend I laid my rod on the timbers of 
the dam above me with the tip pointing up stream. The rod 
was, however, scarcely balanced, and the instant my back 
was turned,the weight of the butt and the reel drew it 
downward, and it fell into the current only to be in- 
stantly swept out of sight and into the pool below. Re- 
turning a few minutes later, I could at first find no trace of 
my tackle, but a careful examination showed that as the 
rod had been carried swiftly by, the linc had caught over the 
needle which still remained firmly upright in the crevice. 
Taking the line in my fingers I found that it rendered freely— 
all too freely indeed—for it came from between the well- 
oiled pivots of my quadruplex multiplying reel. There were 
a hundred yards of braided silk, and every inch of it ran 
from the reel before the rod consented to show itself from 
the foaming waters at the bottom of the pool. Then draw- 
ing in the other end of the line I was not a little surprised to 
find on one of the flies a handsome pound trout, which had 
hooked itself in the general disturbance. The rod and 
reel proved to be entirely uninjured and did gallant service 
over the pools of that magnificent trout river for the next 
four days. 

The only moral to be deduced is: Never neglect to tie your 
line securely to your reel or you may be sorry for it. B. 

ToLEDo, O. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If ‘‘M.” will try what is called spar composition, I think 
he will tind it fills the bill pretty well. Ihave used it; and 
althongh it is rather thick, I have had no trouble from chip- 
ping or cracking. I used a rod finished with it all last sum- 
mer. It gives the rod a finish like glass and water has no 
effect on it. 

Would not the rubber cement that a correspondent men- 
tioned last week be good for fastening ferrules in a rod? I 
have used gutta percha in solution, whiting and_ several 
other things, but never have found anything oy — 


factory. 
Paine R. I. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘M.” asks me by name to inform him what is the dest 
varnish for fly-rods. 

This I cannot do, I am inclined to think the Japanese 
lacker would be better than anything we have for this pur- 
pose, though I have had no opportunity to try it. 

Still I can suggest good varnishes, those waich, if properly 
applied, will so proteet a fly-rod that it may be exposed a 
week to the weather, and be none the worse for neglect. 

As far as the angler is concerned varnishes may be divided 
into two classes—those in which alcohol, and those in which 
turpentine and linseed oil are the solvents. In the former 
the alcohol evaporates completely in drying, leaving the 
body to which it has been applied coated with the gum in 
almost, if not quite, its natural state. Such durability as the 

um has it retains; but nothing is added thereto. Therefore 
in spirit-varnishes for the angler’s use, a gum should be em- 
ployed which in itself embodies in the maximum degree all 
possible durability. No readily obtainable gum compares 
with African copal in this respect. 

The best varnish of this kind I have ever seen is the 
“Brown French Spirit-Varnish,” sold by Wm. Zinnser & 
Co., 197 William street, New York city. It is far superior 
in toughness and durability to the shellac. It hardens in 
about four hours, and finishes well. . 

But I apprehend the amateur usually encounters more dif- 
ficulty from the manner in which he applies his varnish, than 
from the inferiority of the varnish itself. : 

Spirit-varnish should be laid with a soft brush rapidly 
moved in but one direction only. If the brush is manipu- 
lated after the manner of a house-painter, and the varnish be 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several of us went to Irondequoit Bay for a day’s fishing. 
One of my companions hooked a fish and lost it by the 
breaking of his line, losing some six feet with a snell hook. 
We all thought and expressed ourselves that it must have 
been a whale to have broken that sea grass fishline. Sev- 
eral hours afterward, and at least a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant in the open bay, I pulled in a half-pound rock bass 
with the identical piece of line and hook still fastened in his 
mouth. I was thankful for the fish, and that I should not 
have to tell father that I had lost part of his fishing tackle. 

Strange, is it not, with fishermen, that a fish hooked and 
lost is always so much larger than when in the landing net. 

IRONDEQUOIT. 
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ing the weight of a 10-inch black bass if measured 
accurately, 8 ounces is more than the average weight of 
that length bass. My tables say 6% ounces for a 10-inch bass. 

Regarding what a fish warden can do, I will tell your 
readers what one of them, Mr. Atherton, of Waterbury, has 
done. Last year he seized nearly thirty large traps, nets and 
seines, and the State’s share of the fines imposed on the 
owners of the nets amounted to five hundred dollars or 
thereabouts. 

In conclusion I would say that every intelligent person 
knows that our game and fish laws must be made more and 
more stringent each year, but in Vermont we must creep 
before we can walk. e have done something toward im- 


teased about, the resultant coat will be uneven in thickness’ 
and more or less filled with air bubbles, to the ruin 
of the job. The varnish should be flowed, rather than 
scrubbed on. Effort should be made to cover each given 
part of the surface with a single sweep of the brush, without 
passing over it a second time. The wood should be free 

rom oil, since then the varnish penetrates into the pores, 
adheres much more tenaciously, and is far less likely to be- 
come mealy or chip off. I consider the varnish above named 

uite g enough for any wooden red which is to receive 
the slightest approximation to decent care. 

But the oil-varnishes, those in which linseed oil and tur- 
pentine are the solvents, are far tougher and much more dur- r ; i f 
able than any spirit-varnish. Unlike alcohol, these fluids | proving the laws during the past session of our Legislature, 
modify the gums combined with them, tly to the advan- | and hope to do more next session. When pike-perch come 
tage of the compound. African copal is here, as well, the | into the tributaries of Lake Champlain in the ang of the 
best obtainable gum, and is the basis of the so-called coach- | year, they come into those streams for the purpose of spawn- 
body varnishes if made by a respectable manufacturer. | Ing, and if not caught out or frightened out by nets, a por- 
Good coach-body varnish is readily to be had almost any- | tion of these fish will remain in the deep pools and in the 
where. Since the trouble so often experienced by amateurs | rocky rapids during the entire season. The Missisquoi River 
in its use is almost invariably due to a faulty method of | is the great natural spawning grounds for these fish, and the 
applying it, a few words on this subject may not be amiss. | writer every season takes them with black bass out of the 

he surface to be coated should be free from oil for the | same pools. STANSTEAD. 

reasons before stated. The varnish should be quite warm, 
say 90° of Fahrenheit; and the wood, brush, and room in 
is it is to be used, should be as hot as conveniently 
possible. This makes the varnish to flow better, and the 
brush-marks coalesce almost immediately and disappear, 
leaving a perfectly smooth surface so that little rubbing 
down and fewer coats are required. Besides the warmth 
makes the varnish much wore fluid, and thus a thinner coat 
may be given. This is one of the secrets of success—as thin 
a coat as possible. The next step is to coax the varnish to 
dry. Here the wind is the potent clement. A coat of 
varnish which will remain ‘‘tacky” for a week, if kept in a 
close room, will be perfectly hard in twenty-four hours if ex- 
posed to the wind. 

This is all there is to it—apply the varnish while warm, 
in as thin a coat as possible, and expose it to the wind. In 
a city where the atmosphere is always dust-laden, it will be 
necessary to allow the varnish to dry indoors until the 
sticky stage has passed before it is exposed outside. It 
must not be forgotten that there is a wide difference between 
dry varnish and hard varnish ; and that every coat should 
be perfectly hard before the next is applied. A rather stiff 
brush should be used; and though it is better to work rapid- 
ly, still the care required in laying spirit-varnish is not 
necessary. In varnishing wrappings be sure to introduce a 
little varnish under each ring, or water may penetrate and 
turn the wrapping white. 

Though I use Valentine’s ‘‘Quick-levelling Varnish,”’ still 
there are plenty of others just as good. Perhaps practically 
the best course, all things considered, is to buy at a carriage 
or car shop some of the varnish they use for the final coats 
in finishing their work, and at the same time consult their 
varnisher about its use. Anything which will stand with 
impunity the exposure to whicha car or coach is subject, 
must answer for a ay s0d. Henry P. WELLS. 

New York, Feb. 23, 1885. 


CuatuaM, N. Y., Feb. 11.—At the annual meeting of the 
Forest and Stream Club, held Feb. 5, the following officers 
were elected: President, C. Shufelt; Vice-President, C. 
H. Bell; Treasurer, F. 8S. Ford; Secretary, C. M. Harmon. 
Ken, during the past year won all the prizes, catching the 
largest bass and trout. Owing to one of the by-laws of the 
club, no member can take more than one prize the same 
i. therefore, T. R. and Call get two of them. Ken’s 
largest small-mouth bass weighed six pounds six ounces. 
Call’s trout turned the scales at fourteen ounces. This is a 
good-sized trout for our streams, as there are five fishermen 
to one fish. Ken has given up his favorite way of fishing 
for perch, whica we call Mepes Po yo l he calls it ‘‘pugg- 
ling.” {think the Dominie and Call gave it this title. The 
reason of his giving it up is because one of his pupils has 
gone to fishing in the same way. The style isa peculiar 
one. They cut a hole through the ice, bait their hook, and 
then stretch out full length on their belly and drop the hook 
through the hole and watch for a bite. Old Bean says that 
is the way boys fish. I have seen Ken fish this way for 
hours and catch three or four small perch. This coming 
season we expect to have a grand good time, as part of the 
club are going to the North Woods to spend two or three 
weeks in ang see fishing, and when we return you may 
hear from us. e shall start from here and drive there 
with teams, taking our provisions and everything we shall 
- - our camp, making numerous stops on the way.— 


Light oN THE Bia Trout QueEsTIon.—An angler’s 
journal is publishing a series of letters to prove that a brook 
trout weighing twenty-four pounds was caught in Maine in 
1849. There is nothing very remarkable about it. Asa 
trout generally increases in weight at the rate of one pound 
an hour after being taken from the water by an angler, the 
Maine fish of 1849 should now weigh about 400,000 pounds. 


TROUT FLIES. —Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The subject of the nomenclature of flies is one that I am 
glad to see has been brought up. If a genuine standard can 
be adopted, probably the number of varieties can be reduced 
one-half or more. There are a great many differences which 
are so minute that they are absolute nonsense, and which 
still have ‘‘a local habitation and a name.” The remedy for 
this lies in the hands of the National Rod and Reel Associa- 
tion. Let them appoint a committee of experts to weigh 
and sift, to retain and reject, and embody in their report a 
scheme for a national standard which will be hailed with 
gratitude and joy by dealer, maker and angler alike. The 
readiness with which the standard reel-plate has been adopted 
shows this. This is part of the work for which the Asso- 
ciation was gotten up, and they should put their hands to 
the plough. PERCYVAL. 


BLACK BASS IN WINTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I can answer neighbor ‘‘C. D. L.,” of Swedesboro, that 
black bass are caught in winter. Dr. Henshall is mistaken in 
his generalization from his own observations. 

About six years ago fifteen small bass were put in the 
Tumbling Dam Pond within the city limits. ithin the 

ast two years about twenty have been taken, all, with the 
exception of one four-pound fish which I caught last sum- 
mer with a spinner, by pickerel fishermen through the ice in 


Tue Bie Prxe.—North Middletown, Ky., Feb. 5.—‘‘Will 
Montgomery,” in his article on large catfish and pike in 
your issue of 29th ult., is in error when he states the big 

ike I mentioned some time ago was caught by a party from 

ittsburgh. The pike I referred to was caught by a party 
from Bourbon county in Red River, Ky., and the gentlemen 
who composed the party are living in the county now.— 
LitTLe SaANpy. 


Buack Bass PRESERVE.—In our advertising columns will 
be found an announcement of a black bass preserve in Orange 
county, N. Y., which is for lease. The gentleman whose 
name is appended to the card is an adept at taking bass in 
out of the wet, and his statements are to be relied on. 


Sfishculture. 


FISHCULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


\ N JE have the third biennial report of Mr. S. G. Worth, 

Superintendent of Fish and Fisheries of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Worth has for years been laboring to show the 
people of the State how great their fishery interests are and 
to induce them to preserve and increase them. By his energy 
in this line he has awakened much interest in the fisheries and 
has accomplished a great deal with the limited means at his 














mid-winter. Ten were taken last week. > & os €. 
Bripgeton, N. J., Feb. 14, 1885. 


THE VERMONT FISH LAWS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I notice in your last issue a letter from your Ferrisburgh, 
Vt., correspondent, who finds fault with recent amendments 
made to the Vermont fish laws. I have neither time nor in- 
clination to enter into a newspaper controversy on this sub- 
ject beyond this, that it would have been far more credit- 
able for that class of fault-finders, as sportsmen and persons 
interested in fish protection, if instead of standing aloof and 
now grumbling ‘‘Why didn’t you do so and so,” they had 
come forward during the last session of the Vermont Legis- 
lature and assisted in amending those laws. Had they done 
so the laws would undoubtedly have been made more perfect 
than they now are. The gentlemen, however, who per 

abits 


formed this work claim to know something about the h 


of pike-perch and black bass. These gentlemen went to 
Montpelier at their own expense, and found there among the 
members of the Legislature a strong party who were deter- 


mined to repeal the existing laws against net-fishing, etc., 
but after a hard fight this effort was defeated and several im- 


portant amendments were passed and made laws. One 


amendment doubled the amount of appropriation granted to 
the Fish Commissioners, another amendment makes it com- 
pulsatory for the Selectmen in each town to appoint a fish 
warden, another amendment enlarges the powers of the 
wardens, etc., and as there was no law to prevent pike- 
perch and black bass being taken with hook and line, or 
troll at any season of the year, a law was passed — a 
close season for these fish from Feb. 1 to June 15, which 
dates prctect these fish during their spawning season, and 
allows them to recuperate so as to be fit for food. As bass 
and pike-perch are taken on the same grounds, it was 
deemed necessary to have the close season for both these fish 
to expire at the same date, otherwise the close season for 


~pike-perch would not have extended beyond June 1. 










command. He says: 

“No a ent could more emphatically prove the import- 
ance of fish diet to the consumer than the statement that more 
than 2,000 private fish ponds have been built in North Caro- 
lina within five years—ponds — built in ninety-one coun- 
ties, including not only the midland but also nearly every Blue 
Ridge county.” 

Referring to the splendid exhibit of North Carolina fisheries 
at the New Orleans Exposition he calls attention toa card 
there dispiayed, which shows the income of the State’s fish- 
eries at a million dollars per year. ‘The most important 
species which make the great aggregate are the shad, herring 
(or alewives), bluefish, mullets, menhaden or fatbacks, gray 
and — trout [weakfisb], spots and oysters. The first 
name — above, the shad, is extremely valuable. Occur- 
ring in January in our principal rivers, it ascends to the head- 
waters for spawning, and while scarce in the beginning of the 
run, gradually becomes more abundant in February, and 
most abundant in March and April. It is sought by all classes 
of fishermen with seines, pound-nets, gilling and dip-nets on 
account of its —e at the most favorable market sea- 
son. Prices as high as two dollars or more each prevail at 
first, and decline ually to five and ten cents each about 
the end of April, while the average price throughout the four 
months for the entire catch is cents a pound. Thisisa 
high price, considering the abundant catch in Chesapeake 
Bay, between us and the markets. Taking the census, we 
find that no other State realizes more than eight cents a 
pound. Although this species occurs in the tributaries of the 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sound in company with immense 
schools of herring, which form a large money resource, it 
forms the important item the net profit of many large herring 
fisheries, and its ready sale to consumers in Northern cities, 
New York, Boston, iladelphia and Baltimore, is draining 
heavily the natural supply.” 

Great difficulty has been experienced in obtaining ripe shad 
eggs, because the bulk of the fish are capt near the 


mouths of the rivers before they have been in fresh water long 
enough to ripen the ova. Beside bg age spawning shad 
flahet vi a tah might be btained, forbids 
where o ‘0 e 
ne “by the Btate 


e owner of a e 
to use their ets there. In 


1883-442 000 shad fry were planted and 2,065,000 in 1884, 
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Of oysters we read: “Our oyster industry, which is now 
small, a golden opportunity of becoming great if we will 
but seize the occasion. The annual income from this fishery 
is now about $200,000 and can be increased to several million 
dollars a year if wise and liberal legislation is immediatel 
secured. Eighty per cent. of the oyster trade of the Uni 
States is Jependent upon Chesapeake Bay. The supply there 
is decreasing rapidly, and in a short time that eight million dol- 
lars’ supply must come from another source, and where must 
it come from? Why not largely from North Carolina? So it 
can if we will attend to the matter now, but we cannot delay. 
Oysters are declining in all of the waters to the north of us ex- 
cept in Rhode Island and Connecticut. In all the other States 
the bottom is held as common pro; y, butin these it is owned 
and controlled ~ individuals. hile the oyster is deteriur- 
ating in all the other States and disappearing, it is improving 
and increasing in those States.” 

The report concludes with valuable ee on the oyster in- 
dustry, which were read before the Fishermen’s Convention, 
held in - Oct, 16, by Lieut. Francis Winslow, U.S.N., 
and Prof. W. K. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. 


FISHCULTURE IN YE OLDEN TIME. 


QUAINT old black-letter volume of which all who are 
familiar with angling literature have heard, and of 
which but few copies are extant in the great libraries, has 
been reproduced by that indefatiguable delver in angling 
lore, Mr. Thomas Satchell. It is entitled ‘A Booke of Fishing 
with Hook and Line,” made by L.[eonard] M.[ascall], 1590. 

The book is full of the quaint angling conceits of its time, 
and gives many instructions concerning the keeping of fish in 
ponds and of an, spawn, although there is no hint of 
artificial fecundation. It says: 

“A chiefé way to saue spawne of fish, in March, Aprill, and 
May, is thus, ye shall make fagots of wheate, or rie straw, all 
whole straw not bruised, or of reede, bind these faggots 
together with three bondes, and all about thereon sticke of 
young branches of willow. Then cast them into the water 
among the weedes, or by the bankes, and put in each faggot . 
two good long stakes, driven fast to the ground, and let your 
faggots lie couered in the water halfe a yeard or more. So 
the fish will come and shed their spawne thereon, and then it 
will quicken therein, so that no other fish can come to destroy 
or eate it, and as they waxe quicke they will come forth and 
saue themselves. Thus much for preseruing of spawne in the 
spring and spawning time: this is a good practice to preserue 
the spawne of all scaled fish. These faggots ye may make and 
lay in all riuers, poundes, or standing waters. Your faggots 
had neede to be a yeard and a halfe long, and bound with 
three bandes not hard, two bandes a foot from the endes, and 
an other band in the middest, and lay them as I have afore 
declared. Also some do vse to hedge in corners in riuers and 
ponds with willow, and thereon fish doe cast their spawne 
and so breedes.” 

Other articles on fishculture are given, such as: “Here 
shall follow the knowledge how to replenish your fish pondes,” 
“Of clensing your pondes from weeds, ”Here shall be shewed 
a care of lauing your pondes in sauing the water where it is 
scant for to saue your fish alive,” ‘‘There is a care alwayes to 
maintaine your pits and stuis with fish,” “‘How to nourish 
your fish in pooles, mayers and standing waters,” **To breede 
millars—thumbs and Loches in shallow brookes or rivers,” 
with illustration, ‘The breeding of Creuis” (crayfish), and 
‘‘How to breede and increase yeeles in riuers.” We have en- 
joyed this quaint book and have been surprised, as other fish- 
culturists will be, at how much attention was paid to culti- 
vating fish at that time, and how much the author knew of 
the matter nearly three centuries ago. 


THE NEW YORK OYSTER COMMISSION. 


7. report of Oyster Commissioner E. G. Blackford has 
just been presented to the Legislature. The oyster inves- 
tigation was authorized at the session of the Legislature last 
winter, and has been conducted over a good portion of the 
oyster ground of the State during the past season. The report 
shows that the natural oyster beds have not only decreased in 
size, but also in productiveness in the portion of the territory 
examined. within a few years. Various causes are assigned 
for this, among them the dumping of garbage from the city, 
the unscrupulous working of them by some classes of oyster- 
men, and the natural enemies of the oyster. To counterbal- 
ance the decrease of natural beds, there has been a decided 
increase in the number of beds cultivated by private parties, 
and this has kept the supply from falling off. The Commis- 
sioner does not think that the investigation has been carried 
on long enough to thoroughly decide what legislation should 
be recommended, and he therefore does not attempt to cover 
the whole ground. The recommendations which he does make 
are for the temporary protection of the natural beds, and for 
the continuance of the work now in progress until some final 
judicious regulations can be formulated. 

He recommends that the work which has already been done 
be continued and completed by visits to the remaining por- 
tions of the oyster regions of the State. That the researches 
into the conditions which promote the growth and affect the 
flavor of the oyster, and as to the best methods for increasing 
the supply, which have also been in progress during the year, 
be continued. That a complete survey be made of all oyster 
lands within the limits of the State, so that there may be 
some authentic record of the amount of our oyster territory 
as a whole, as well as the size and character of each individual 
plot or bed. This will also serve asa basis to work upon in 
case the State should in future take charge of the lands, and 
deed or lease them for planting purposes. That a codification 
or compilation be made of all the State, county and town 
laws regarding oyster beds or oyster cultivation, which are 
in force within the limits of the State at the present time. 
That a legal decision be obtained, if possible, with especial 
reference to the rights acquired by virtue of old patents issued 
to individuals as representatives of various townships, to 
lands situated under water which are in unobstructed connec- 
tion with the high seas and open to public traffic. Thata 
series of laws be drafted for presentation at the next Legis- 
lature which shall be as uniform in character as possible, tak- 
ing into consideration the varying conditions of the different 
sections of our oyster territory, and which shall be designed 
to regulate and control the oyster industry and oyster traffic 
of our State waters. That, during the continuance of the 
investigation, and from the first day of February, 1885, until 
these laws are presented to the Legislature and are acted upon 
by it, no changes whereby the new territory shall be occupied 
for the purpose of oyster culture, will be recognized as valid. 

The report is not yet published, but is expected soon. There 
will be a great demand for it in the regions where the oyster 
grows, and many will anxiously look to see what the Commis- 
sioner has recommended. 


THE VERMONT COMMISSION.—The biennial report of 
the Fish Commissioners of Vermont for 1883-’84, is at hand. 
It — with a history of the German , and quotes from 
the United States Commission as to their character and quali- 
ties, and gives a list of persons in Vermont to whom the fish 
have been distributed. The black bass receives attention, and 
directions for its capture are quoted from Mr. H. F. Norris, of 
New Hampshire. The Commissioa has aroused public senti- 
ment, and aided the protection of fish already planted, and 
reports of fish wardens are given. Inthe work of F. H. Ather- 
ton and J. L. Tuttle we find a record of the seizure of seven- 
teen pound nets, six fykes and five seines, and the arrest of 
eight men, between March 26 and July 28, 1884. An appendix 
gives the laws for the preservation and propagation of fish, 
game and birds. . : 
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Che Kennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


March 5, 1885.—World’s Exposition Dog Show, New Orleans, La. 
Entries close Feb, 23. L. F. Whitman, Superintendent. 

March 18, 19 and 2), 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kernel Club. E. 8. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual Dog Show N. K Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary. 159A Tremont street, 

April 21, 22 and 28.—Annual Dog Show of the St. Louis Gun Club. 
W. A. Aloright. Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 28, 29, 30 and May 1.—Ninth Annual Dog Show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club at Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 
14. James Mortimer, Superintendent, 48 Broad street, New York. 

May 5, 6.7 and 8, 1885.—Seconc Annual Dog Show of the Cincin- 
nati Spertsman‘s Club. Cincinnati,U. W, A. Coster, Superintendent. 

May i3, 14and 15.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Toronto Dog 
Show Association. W. 8. Jackson, Secretary, Toronto, Ont. 

June 2, 8, 4 and 5.—First Annual Dog Show of the Illinois Kennel 
Club. John H. Naylor, Secretary, 3,182 Archer avenue, Chicago, Il. 





A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


kara AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 2113. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


HERE was a meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club at the St. James Hotel, New 
York, on Feb. 10. The treasurer’s report showed that the 
receipts last year were $3,010.40 and the expenditures $2,590.- 
73, leaving a balance on hand of $419.67. The names of Messrs. 
Pierre Loriliard and Henry B, Livingston, New York, were 
prance’ for membership. The resignation of Mr. Charles 
eath, Newark, N. J., was accepted. It was voted that the 
president appoint one or more members to constitute a com- 
mittee with himself to revise the running rules. It was voted 
that the Derby of 1885 should be under the same conditions 
and with the same prizes as last year. The purse is $500, with 
250 to first, $150 to second and $100 to third, entries close May 
1, with $5 forfeit and $10 additional to starters. The following 
additional conditions were adopted and ,the secretary was 
instructed to advertise them with the notice of the closing of 
the entries: 

For the protection of breeders and owners of thoroughbred 
dogs no entry will be accepted unless accompanied by a certif.- 
icate signed by the owner of the sire of the entry, stating the 
date when the dam was served and a like certificate from the 
owner of the dam, stating date of whelping. The secretary 
was instructed to communicate with the agent of the Associ- 
ated Press and learn if arrangements could be made for a 
daily report of the trials. 


N. A. K. C. RULES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The now most worshipful A. K. C. came into being in re- 
sponse to a restiveness at absurd, contradictory and sometimes 
suspicious actions of dog show managers and judges. It was 
felt that there must be somebody to pass on such cases, and 
exercise a controlling influence. In their infancy dog shows 
did well enough with Charlie Lincoln as everything, but we 
have got past that. The exhibitor has come to feel that he 
has some rights that even their majesties ‘‘The Committee” 
should respect, and the “pointer protest” and ‘‘mastiff puppy” 
cases showed plainly that if these rights were disregarded 
“The Committee” would hear of it. 

Unfortunately the above cases and the W. K. C.’s reply to 
Mr. Mason, wherein they shirked a duty by dodging behind 
Rule 12, shows that the managerial mind has not yet taken 
in this idea. In the last case Mr. Mason was performing a 
duty to dog showing by pointing out flagrant violations of the 
rules for a of the show. The W. K. C. probably 
thought, ‘‘“Mr. Mason. you sadly disturb our —_— by bring- 
ing disagreeable matters to our notice. Will you please go 
to—China?” But why in the world didn’t they say so? And 
not decline to investigate an alleged wrong entry, etc., because 
they had arule to protect them from having to pay a prize 
twice. 

One of the chief evils of shows has been absurd decisions on 
rules. What has the A. K. C. done to remedy this? Honestly, 
not aniota. They have issued a lot of show rules, jumbled to 
excess, about the common premium list rules, with the child- 
ish ‘‘extra” idea, and the knavish Rule 17. I suppose the 
editor of A. K. R. feels constrained to be ——- and courtly 
in expression, or he would never have dealt with the rules in 
such kid-glove style. They are simply a string of half-digested 
rot, full of omissions, and with no new features except the 
“extra” and Rule 17 kinks. The ordinary course pursued in 
such cases is to appoint a committee to revise or report rules, 
and then consider, amend or approve them. In this case the 
practice seems to have been to patch and tinker at the old 
rules, and then swallow them blind. I suspect that the real 
secret was that the inspiring minds were so intent on rigging 
up Rule 17, so as to suppress Mr. Mason, that they had no time 
for anything else. if I mistake not, the ‘‘extra” idea is a 
maggot of the ‘‘constructing” president’s own hatching. But 
not content with doing nothing to cure the evilsof hap-hazard 
rulings. we are treated to a refinement of them, now famous 
as construction.” I challenge your readers to quote another 
instance of such preposterous overturning of a rule as Major 
Taylor’s ‘‘construction” of Rules 8 and 9. In effect he said 
that he repealed an old rule and enacted a new one. The 
editor of the A. K. R. may say as much as he pleases about 
the rule being intended to operate just as it reads. All the 
exhibitor cares for 1s how it does read, and that and its 
meaning is plain as day. 

However, to improve on perfection of stupidity, our ‘‘con- 
structor” calls a meeting of the Executive Committee at three 
days’ notice. The ‘‘committee” (7) undertakes a proper ‘‘con- 
struction,” and succeeds in making soot very much blacker. 
The secretary reports the meeting, and does not say where it 
was held nor who were present; so I am quite sure your idea 
that it was held in Cincinnati and that the representation was 
by proxy is all wrong. Such “construction” could only have 
proceedea from a meeting in the moon. 

Now, in behalf of the public, I would inquire of the A. K. C. 
what is at the bottom of ‘‘construction”? your president so 
lacking in comprehension of common English that he cannot 
understand the wording of Rule 8? If so, he is evidently un- 
fitted for his position, and should be relegated to judging set- 
ters. Does he think his wishes of more weight than the 
express rule of the club? Another reason for the same relega- 
tion. Or, worst of all, was this ‘‘construction” for the purpose 
of favoring some particular dog or —— Ah! if this is the 
case, the usefulness of a president, both as president and 
as a judge, is wrecked forever. Understand me, I bring no 
charges, as I have no evidence; but, gentlemen of the A. K. C., 


you must take this matter up. If you wish yourclub or your- 
selves to retain the confidence and respect of tne canine 
world, you must lift your club out of the slough ‘‘construc- 
tion” has dumped you into. You cannot afford to lie under 
the suspicion of condonin; 
alternatives. It might also 


your president in either of the 
well toinquire by what author- 



















structural faults on his get.” Ideny that. As Mr. Mason is 
not a practical sportsman, but a dog fancier and a showman, 
he occupies a position from which he may legitimately criti- 
cise the ‘‘beauty points” of dogs. But when he attempts to 
discuss the structural form of the pointing dog he leaves that 
vantage ground and enters a field on which every practical 
sportsman is at home; and there Mr. Mason’s experience does 
not warrant him to speak authoritatively. Mr. Mason thinks 
I was joking when I wrote that not one of Beaufort’s get had 
been considered good enough to start in a field trial, and gives 
as a reason why they have not shown up there, that the dog 
has not been long enough in the stud. But just previously he 
said Beaufort sired the first, second, vhe. and he. winners at 
the Washington show, also the winning bitch and pup at the 
New Haven show, also Fritz, first at New York. As Beau- 
fort will be six years old in April, and Fritz four years in May, 
and as these shows were all held in the spring of 1884, it is 
apparent that the dog has been in use, and has been bred from 
for the last four years. Try another argument, Mr. Mason, 
after awhile you may blunder on to the true reason why Beau- 
fort’s get has not showed up at field trials. 

Mr. Mason charges vertain structural defects to Croxteth’s 
get, which if present to the extent he says they are would 
seriously handicap those dogs in a field trial. I will now give 
Mr. Mason an opportunity to demonstrate what he says, or I 
will prove that he is not only a false prophet, but one who 
has not the courage of his alleged convictions. 

Mr. Mason writes: ‘How many of Croxteth’s get had run 
in a field trial twelve months after Mr. Macdona landed with 
him in America? Try again, ‘Saxon.’ Unfortunately I [Ma- 
son }do not own any of Beaufort’s get that are old enough to 
compete against Croxteth’s; but I know where to find them. 
* ¥* * Twill show two young dogs by him against anything 
‘Saxon’ can produce, either for money or a handsome piece of 
plate, $100 forfeit, * * * orI[Mason] shall be glad to en- 
tertain any reasonable proposal ‘Saxon’ may make.” 

Very well; here is my proposal: 1 will match one, two or 
three brace of Croxteth’s get against an equal number of Beau- 
fort’s ina field trial race for $1,000a side, $250 forfeit; the 
race to be run as early as convenient, under the Eastern Field 
Trials Club rules. To save valuable time and facilitate mat- 
ters (as 1 am a thousand miles or more away from New York) 
I will nominate a New York pointer owner, who will act for 
me in arranging all the details as to time, place, judges, ref- 
eree, etc. — 


ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
XXV. 


T= result of the Liverpool show is gleefully claimed by 

the Kennel Club as a point in their favor, because the 
show was for the first time held under their rules, Their rules 
or anybody else’s rules, it is all the same, if you have good 
men to apply them. It was again a case of men, not meas- 
meee the success is due to the energetic executive, not the 
rules. 

The arrangements of the first day were well planned and 
calmly carried out. In particular we, who had reporting 
work to do, were gratified with the intelligent celerity shown 
in posting up the awards; the pass-out scheme almost solves 
the re-admission difficulty. 

The show was well patronized by the public, but the kennel 
world was not strongly represented. Avaong others I missed 
Mr. Langdale, but I see his editor found a hack to do his work. 

Mr. C. Martin showed in the St. Bernard open dog class a 
litter brother to Plinlimmon. He is a grand young dog, but I 
doubt if he will ever be first-rate behind; he appears to have 
outgrown himself. With time and care it is possible that Peter 
the Great will win some prizes. Thetis, a noble daughter of 
Bayard, is framed to breed grand stock. Hers was a popular 
win. 

Chieftain took the prize in a small class of deerhounds, and 
thus soothed his owner’s Crystal Palace disappointment. 

The knights of the slips had a good collection of their beau- 
ties to inspect; the judging though was very indifferent. The 
Palace winner was out of it. A bitch named Dorset received 
the admiration of the coursing men. 

Collies, a very large entry, had the advantage of being 
judged by a man who knows his work. The consequence was 
a reversal or two faulty C. P. decisions. Young Cockie made 
his appearance again, but though he is not still quite the do 
that won so many prizes at a Palace show, he was g 
enough to beat Rockingham and the rest. Matchless easily 
avenged her late defeat. Dahlia got her deserts, second prize. 
I thought the local class was unusually brilliant. 

The variety classes were more than habitually interesting. 
The spectators were bewildered and bewondered at suc 
curious creatures as the antediluvian terrier, Uld Adam, who 
has seen a great deal of the world; Rallie, the rough French 
hound, and Piston, a rare specimen of some foreign breed. 

Good fortune and zeal have combined to rescue the Liver- 
pool show from impending oblivion, and this year’s visitors 
will look forward to another merry meeting with the cheerful 
circle of officials. 

The Dachshund Club {how do you like darxhoond for the 
pronunciation’) have published their entries for the 1885 pro- 
duce stakes. Twenty-three bitches can be called a fair total, 
though it oddly represents thirteen breeders. The largest entry 
is made by the stately and fair exhibitor Mrs. Merrick-Hoare. 
I am inclined to believe that the value of produce stakes is 
somewhat over-rated, for there are generally some better 
youngsters bred outside the stakes. 

Our dead-alive, I mean Live Stock Journal, says that the 
effervescent Irish chaplain, Mr. O’Callaghan, has sold some of 
his stock in high quarters, at prices of similar altitude. The 
parsons are ‘‘coming it” fairly strong in the dog line. Now 
then ye Vanderbilts, Kaisers, Kings, and other personages, 
what d’ye lack? Rough or smooth, old or young, dog or bitch, 
come take your choice and pay your money, disestablishment 
is on the way. I wonder why the Emperor of all the Russias 
did not complete that talked of purchase, did the fluttering 
canon startle up a buyer nearer home for the Rev. A. Carter’s 
Plinlimmon. ’Ware decoy ducks, Mr. Smith! 

Mr. Vero Shaw, in his new article on the Scotch terrier, 
rather unkindly confesses that “it would be a useless task to 
try and convince his detractors that Scottie is a handsome 
dog.” If one had only the illustration that accompanies his 
paper to go by it would be hard to contradict him. A very 
every-street couple they look, just big enough to kill a rat or 
feed a cat. 

Mr. Ashwin’s bad luck on the show bench put him in danger 
of being forgotten, he has averted that misfortune by issuing 
a circular to the members of the Collie Club soliciting their 
support in dividing the over large classes by colors. Hedraws 
attention to the fact that in January, 1884, a meeting of the 
club passed this resolution, “That the collie classes, having 
become so large, it is desirable at the principal shows the 
collies should be divided into two classes according to their 
color, viz.: black and tan, black, white and tan, black and 
white, and black, into one class, and sables, and any other 
color, into another class.” The Kennel Club wisely declined 
to accept the suggestion and instead added several extra prizes. 
Mr. Ashwin would be _ if his proposal had the object of 
ridding us entirely of dogs with coats of an undecided color. I 
don’t agree with him, as no points are given for color, a judge 
should hold that a good collie, like a good horse, can’t be a bad 


ity the Executive Committee presume to interpret rules. A 
rule derives its force from its promulgation by the association, 
and the province of an executive committee is sufficiently 
defined by its name. Most of us are chock full of suggestions 
for remedying existing evils, for promoting shows and their 
usefulness; but what is the use of submitting our cherished 
bantlings to a club that allows its president to publicly 
announce that b-l-a-c-k spells white? 

As all who know him look to Mr. E. 8. Porter, the secretary 
of the A. K. C., for plain common sense, I intended to put 
him on the stand and inquire what the New Haven Kennel 
Club propose to do with ‘‘construction,” Rule 17, etc.; but 
their prompt display of anti-‘‘construction,” and their refresh- 
me independence in appointing Messrs. Mason, Davidson and 

atson as judges, gives them no uncertain sound. The N. E. 
K. C. have done well in their selection of Messrs. Watson, Ap- 
gar and Barlow, but their dallying with ‘‘construction” has a 
suspicious look, and unless they take warning from the signs 
of the times, Mr. Nickerson may find a reason for ‘‘owners of 
the best stock” delaying their entries. W. WADE. 


Hotton, Pa., Feb. 21, 1885, 


A GRATEFUL DOG OWNER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The instances of a man’s, whose pet dog has been picked up 
when lost, or wandering, being imposed upon in the way of 
expected or demanded reward, are so common that when 
a@ case occurs where the boot pinches on the other leg, it 
seems to me worth recording. I was standing on the rear 
platform of a Cambridge horse car to-day with my dog follow- 
ing. After the conductor (a bright and smart looking youn, 
man) had collected his fares, he addressed me as follows: ‘‘ 
see you watch your dog very closely, sir.” I replied that I 
should be very sorry to lose him. ‘I suppose,” said he “‘if 
you should do so and somebody brought him back to you, you 
would thank them.” To this remark I answered that under 
such circumstances in the past I had so often had to give 
something more substantial in addition to thanks, that I was 
very careful not to let my dog get out of my sight, and as I 
saw that he evidently had something to tell, I drew from him 
(with very little difficulty) the following statement. 

‘““A day or two ago,” said he, ‘‘on my outward trip, when 
my car was just about where we are now, I noticed a ver 
handsome Irish setter following the car. 1 had not seen his 
owner get on, but supposed that he must have done so, until 
we got to the Square, and the passengers all having left, I 
saw that the dog was alone. He was a well bred dog, well 
groomed, and had a very nice collar on, and as I noticed that 
the hostlers and switch tenders had dropped to the fact of a 
nice dog being lost, I got a piece of string and tied him up in 
the oftice, leaving him there during my next round trip. 

When i got back I bought some meat, took him home and 
fed him, as he was very hungry and dry, and when I got 
through my day’s work, as I found his owner’s address on the 
collar giving thename and one of our most expensive and 
fashionable hotels as the residence], I thought they would be 
worried, and that it would be a kindness to take him home 
rather than put them to the expense and trouble of paying for 
an advertisement and sending for him. SolI took him to the 
hotel, asked for Mr. So-and-So, and would you believe that, 
although they were very glad to see the dog, they never even 
said that they were obliged to me for the trouble I had 
taken?” 

Now, that gentleman has not only accepted the gift of a 
few cents from a man who has tosupport a family on $1.75 or 
$2 a day, and taken a couple of hours of his time out of the 
very small proportion of the twenty-four that they have for 
rest and enjoying the society of their wives and children, but 
he has done me and every man who owns a dog a positive in- 
jury, as my friend the conductor and all his friends will think 
twice in the future before putting themselves out to return a 
stray dog to its owner. Of course there are two sides to every 
story, but I do not see what the other version of = - ean 
be. cMac, 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 15. 


POINTER BREEDING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your issue of Jan. 29 contains a communication from Chas. 
H. Mason entitled ‘Pointer Breeding,” which is a reply to 
mine of earlier date. Mr. Mason cannot beg the question nor 
escape the bench show and field trial record of 1884. 

I did not mean to say of Chancellor, field trial champion. I 
used the word with an interrogation point, which the printer 
inadvertently omitted. 

Mr. Mason says I insinuated his dogs were not pointers. 
Well, sir, I had my doubts, never baving heard of their distin- 
guishing themselves by doing a pointer’s work 

Mr. Mason denies that he spoke disparagingly of American 
sportsmen, and challenges me to produce the record. Here it 
is. In an article published May 12, 1883, he says: ‘‘I speak 
but the truth when Isay I have not seen a judge ef pointers 
since my arrival in America, two years ago. There are, I 
believe, a few practical men to be found, but the majority 
are upstarts,” etc., “who cannot distinguish the difference 
between a pointer and a foxhound” (italics mine). 

Let us hold to the point; and the record proves I am right. 
When Mr. Mason attacked Croxteth in 1883, he denounced him 
as worthless and unfit to breed to; even questioned his pedi- 

ee, and predicted ruin and disaster to the pointer interest, 
from which it would take years and years to recover. 

Now 1 assert, and the press nas said in substance, that the 
pointers shown during the past year were, as a whole, the best 
ever seen in this country. And the record proves that Crox- 
teth has contributed a large share toward improving and rais- 
— quality and standard of our pointers. 

r. Mason begs the question when he says: “Jilt and Lady 
Croxteth are not first-rate bitches, and that there was not a 
first-rate pointer bitch at the New York show.” Then he cites 
Water Lily as an illustration, and to prove what a poor lot the 
large pointer bitches of this country are, he tells us she was 
only commended at the Birmingham show: “There being 
seven others ahead of her, and she got all she deserved” (italics 
mine). The language implies that her position in the class 
was due to her individual imperfections. If Water Lily got 
all she deserved, she would, according to Mr. Mason’s state- 
ment, be only sixth-rate, and does not score over 75 points out 
of a possible 100. 

When Mr. Mason made the above statement he uttered a 
libel against the large pointer bitches of this country, and the 
gentlemen who have judged those classes at bench shows, by 
implying that they gave first and champion honors to an ani- 
mal scarcely worth mentioning. The fact is an animal need 
not be perfect to be first-rate, provided the faults are of the 
negative kind. What Mr. Mason expected to prove against 
Croxteth’s get by bringing in Water Lily is not apparent, as 
she did not beat Jilt. Vanity won the special prize for best 

inter bitch in the New York show; so it follows that Water 

ily was beaten. As before stated, Mr. Mason declared Jilt 
to be the best bitch in show, and now says, “So far Croxteth 
is the sire of two good-looking bitches—Jilt and Lady Crox- 
teth—but they cannot win over such bitches as Mr. Lloyd 
Price’s Bow Bells.” Will Mr.Mason tellus how many bitches 
he knows of that can win over that famous champion? When 
it is remembered that Bow Bells is the best bitch ever got by | color. Mr. Ashwin, when he insinuates that judges are gener- 
old champion Bang, and that she has never been beaten, but | ally influenced in favor of black and tans, is unsupported by 
has held the championship of England for years against all; most exhibitors who are strongly of opinion that at present 
comers, and is in fact perfection, but for alittle throatiness, | there is a marked partiality, due to a passing fashion, for 
it becomes apparent what really magnificent beauties Jilt and | sables, and ‘‘pretty” dogs generally. He acts squarely up to 
Lady Croxteth are. Mr. Godeltroy may well be proud of his | the sapient advice of not prophesying until you know in say- 
favorite when he sets such stock. _ | ing he “expects the time is not far distant w: three judges 

Mr. Mason says, “ th almost invariably stamps his be appointed.” That step was resolved upon, I 










































_ formed to a peanism, to the tune of LILLIBULERO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








THE SCOTCH COLLIE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have observed in one or two recent numbers of the FoREST 
AND STREAM some letters incident to the Highland variety of 
the Scotch collie. Onsome points those letters were reliable 
and calculated to give Americans a correct knowledge of the 
Scotch collie and its dissimilitudes; on other points they were 
entirely unreliable. 
rn rine oe - pemee ee ee be, but one 
: : ing I am ce Ms nm roving so lon: 
ee Oo very ~ fr so of dog shows is greatly foreeieen how to pe 9 the weld collie. sever p Seagal hee 

'N. -_ hat h Pee ovi i hl rd 2 hes in vour columns of the word being spelt colley. I was born and have always 

ow we the » T besi - “7 ut He con, “A e | lived in the Highlands. I have devoted a deal of time and 
aome to h-beckinet® - Pele a child of ta : plague money in the breeding and perfecting of collies. I have 
pa seen ta wears sega! - wee « he 8 reached high eminence in the pursuit, as the different prize 
surely the same restless soul that formerly wandered through | j;4, demonstrate. and never have I heard the word melt 
— of - ee over Lah m4 pA age of = colley. J pe 
‘Raving, no “Roving, Scot. : ost sight of the erratic | “Now I should like to touch on another poi in ‘ 

5 ; i point, also in “A 
rete “= Hid clesh and argue with enyloay as 6 Roving Highlander’s” letter. ;'The Highland collie, as described 

ee ee ; by him, 1s not the Highland collie, but the English bobtail. 

“It’s guid to support Cutest’ cause, The Highland or north country collie differs from the Low- 
And bide by the buff and the blue. land or south couatry collie only in a few respects, the chief 

But it’s all right, “‘R. H.,” Caledonia is nae that fou that. | of which are as follows: : 

She requires your support, and the politics you know, well Smaller all over and lighter in the bone. Shorter and more 
they are as outof date as those of the people who in 1688 | wiry-coated. The color is almost invariably black and tan. 
sang that they had The head should be finely moulded and must not show the 
—“taken a sware, least heaviness in the nose, as that at once smells of the Gor- 
Lillibulero, bnileualah, don setter. The ears should be small and set on as like the 

Dat dey would have no protestant heir, 


; ; 
Lero, Jero, bulleualah ! fox's as possible. 


. ee ae, I have only lately arrived in this country and I imported a 
“Roving Highlander” gives youa description of his High- typical specimen of the pedigree Highland collie. She has all 
land or Glenlivet (I know an excellent whisky of that name, | the points that I speak of, and received general admiration at 
d’ye ken it G. M.?) sheepdog which must be a most fearful and | the recent Fanciers’ show. 
gruesome beast, the sort of thing I should like to buy toshoot| Before closing I should like to touch on one other point. 
at. ; eee : When visiting the kennels of one of your most famous collie 
There is something very touching in his complaint, ‘I have | breeders a few days ago, I was surprised to see one or two of 
been one of the best-abused men living,” but he quickly takes | his best dogs with heather claws. When I spoke of them the 
heart and concludes gamely, threatening to ‘‘show you some | breeder did not even know what they were. In case some of 
Scotch dogs on the American benches.” Oh! you're in for it | my readers may be in the same predicament, I will describe 
now. In my broad compassion I can forgive your Bunker | them. They are common claws, situated about two and a 
Hill and even the Alabama claims. 


y half inches from the foot, on the inside of the hindlegs. 

I see Mr. Harston thanks the Scot for his support and wants | Now, in our country, the presence of “heather” claws lessens 
Mr. Davidson to let him “call him a friend.” Why not, cer- | the chance of a dog obtaining a prize. I myself at a recent 
tainly—‘‘ call him early,” call him whatever you like but 


: : b dog show in Scotland had a collie bitch which lost first place 
don’t mislead American breeders upon the question of collies. | simply because it had those deformities. I may state that she 
And you, ‘ Roving Highlander,” cease your ** wanderings ,” 


! ; was bred by a man who knows little about collies. Now, the 
return to your stand outside the shop where in the good old- | way to remedy this fault is to cut the heather claws off when 
fashioned days you stood in national costume with wooden | the pups are quite young. In cutting care should be taken to 
mien to advertise not your own poor vapors, but the pungent | use charp scissors, and to cut smooth with the leg. 
rappee inside. Good Highlander, get thee to a tobacconist’s! | As far as 1 can judge during my short stay on this side, you 
‘Corsincon,” in his ‘*t Things in General ” and nothing in par- | have some capital dogs, but the selection of collie judges has 
ticular, has written a bright and friendly notice of “‘Lillibulero,” | been most unsatisfactory. Now, this is a thing that should be 
whom he imagines to have seen with the aid of a medium at | seen to and remedied, as if not it is apt to discourage collie 
aséance. Put not your trust in séances oh, Hugh! It “gars 


Hus : breeders. From reports I understand that the selection of 
me greet ” (I have turned on the Scotch this time) to insinu- | judge for the New Haven show has given general satisfaction. 
ate that the spirits have played an alcoholic prank upon the 


Hoping that the foregoing remarks may be interesting to 
doggy ‘‘ Paladin of the Pen,” and I am compelled to deny the | collie breeders in this country, I remain, ete., | SCOTSMAN. 
phantasm. I have not ‘a charming mustache,” my hand is 

not “natty” nor “‘ little”~-but 1 will own to the ‘self-com- 
plaisant air” which I have cultivated to study the mazy 
efforts of a busy crowd to solve what is after all, no riddle. 
Praise me and | will smile, discuss and denounce, but leave my 
identity alone. Iam not a conundrum. What matters it 
who prepares the pickles, the sauce would taste as sharp by 
any other name. re. 

The latest on dit, that however to the best of my belief is a 
fact, is that Mr. J. Bissell has raised the fee of his stud collie 
champion Charlemagne froin ten to twenty guineas, and 
limited the number of services to thirty for the current year, 
and mirabile dictu, 1 am told the list is full. £600 a year from 
one collie! Verily, but if the dog be an unclean animal, 
unprotitable is he not, nor stale at his age. 

here is much eccentricity mixed with an Englishman’s 
charity. The last thing I have been asked to subscribe my 
hard-earned mites to, is “The Anti-Cruelty to Animals 
Society on the Riviéra.” Can’t the Italians look after their 
own brutes? Where is their erst famed champion, the 
authoress of Puck and That Dog of Flanders ! 

The Dandie Dinmont Club shows signs of returning anima- 
tion. They have captured a right honorable lord for their 

atron and an earl for president. That’s the way to do 
it; there’s nothing Jike a good figurehead, it’s purely ornamen- 
tal, it does not assist the ship’s motion, but it gives the crew a 
swagger. In looking for lords you must be sure you get the 
right sort, those of worldly wealth, for a poor lord is no use, 
he is a at expense—in fact, only the richest societies and 
individuals can afford to keepa tame lord. This Dandie Din- 
mont Club particularly calls itself, I notice, the ‘Southern 
Branch.” hy, whence? ‘‘No scandal about King Corsin- 
con, [ hope!” Anyhow, they have an influential list of mem- 
bers and are busy in holding meetings. 

There is a talk of resuscitating the Spaniel Club. Mr. 
Cowell, iate honorary secretary of the York show, has taken 
it up, so there is a good chance of its success. It is a pity that 
Mr. Bowers, whose name is so familiar in the breed, should 
have made himself so impossible by his offensive conduct 
toward that hardworking, underpaid and overkicked tle- 
man, Mr. Holford, who was honorary secretary to the former 
Spaniel Club. 

Looking through the Hanley schedule of prizes I have come 
across the last outward and visible sign of Mr. Fred Gresham’s 
imbecility. He has positively persuaded the easy-going pro- 
prietors of the Live Stock Journal to offer a free subscription 
to their paper as a prize. It is incredible that a respectable 
organ should descend to an act so mean, so little, for the sake 
ot advertisement. Where was the inert tact of the able 
editor-in-chief, Mr. James Macdonald, when this ridiculous 
and contemptible idea was proposed to him? The thought is 
worthy of Mr. Fred Gresham, and of nobody else in the whole 
doggy. world. 

“Wildfowler” has been quick to expose the ridicule of the 
scheme and this week gravely offers to every show two sub- 
scriptions to his paper, one to be awarded to the worst sport- 
ing and the other to the worst non-sporting dog in the show... 
It is unlikely that any decent judge will lend himself for such 
undignified and clap-trap purposes. ‘‘Wildfowler” makes the 
offer with his tongue in his cheek, Mr. Fred Gresham makes 
the offer in shame-faced earnest. 

The Stock Keeper has closed the correspondence and 
summed up the Coown Prince paternity case. It is dead 
against the club, Though there has been more wool and less 
cry it has not saved the cook a roasting. I think there aretwo 
far-fetched jokes in that sentence. 

A letter from Mr. Joplin inthe Sporting Times appears to 
have (purposely, probably) escaped notice over here. He 
affirms aaa gives his witness that while the deerhound awards 
were being made,at the late Crystal Palace show, two other 
persons were in the ring and assisted the judge in his decisions. 
‘One of the men who was p! the merits of the first-prize 
dog turns out to be the owner.” Bevis was the winner, but I 
can scarcely credit that Mr. H. Stephen would so far forget 
his position as secretary and manager as to behave in the 
manner indicated. ‘‘Wildfowler” is a good hand at ‘‘feed- 
ing” a cor: espondence, why was this allowed to drop? I have 
to thank ‘“‘Wildfowler” for taking my hint, he now gives “‘Lilli- 
— the credit when he does him the honor to quote his 
remarks. 

On cutting the leaves of my Stock K to find a letter I 
had written on the “‘no re-admission without fine” question at 
the Kennel Club shows, I was overwhelmed with modest con- 
fusion to find that in the gossip, the correspondence and the 
leader columns, the topic of the week was the old song, trans- 


stand, at a meting of the club in the Palace for their special- 
ist show to be held some time See 

Mr. Ashwin makes an unluc it in choosing setters to il- 
lustrate his argument. Though the colors of setters are often 
mentioned, it is the difference of breeds that makes them dis- 
tinct. I think this proposal is doomed, for though the fox- 
terrier classes have es exceeded collies and all other breeds 
in numbers, no such fantastic division has ever been hinted. 

Lastly, I will compliment Mr. Ashwin upon one accurate 
decuction embodied in his statement, that the present high 


THE IRISH TERRIER GARRYOWEN, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your issue of Jan. 22 is just to hand. I notice that your 
correspondent “‘Lillibulero” mentions my name saying that I 
have been spoken of in one of your journals as the ‘‘great 
faker.” A friend of mine some time ago sent me a copy of one of 
[oa cena in which he spoke of some person—who 

ad the Irish terrier Garryowen returned to him because the 
— had worn off his nose—as the ‘‘great faker.” As Inever 

ad Garryowen returned to me by any person for the reason 
stated, I clearly cannot be the person referred to. I bred 
Garryowen, also his father and granddam, and from a puppy 
to the day I parted with him, his nose was black, and further- 
more, I never bred an Irish terrier with a white nose. The 
= owner of the dog (Dr. Niven) saw the dog at my place 

ere before he ever went to America, and his nose was then 
black. Garryowen is sire of Garryford, for whom I was offered 
£50 by a gentleman here acting un behalf of a gentleman in 
Canada, and Garryford in turn is sire of Gilford, who is about 
seventeen months old and has won eight first and two special 
prizes, the only times shown, and he never was shown twice 
under the same judge.. I inclose $5 for the Lincoln fund, 

Wm. GRAHAM. 
NEWTOWNBREDA, Belfast, Feb. 3, 1885. 


NEW HAVEN DOG SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The New Haven Kennel Club has established a class for 
greyhound p uppies, and has decided that in all other Puppy 
classes when ten or more entries are received they will be 
divided, dogs and bitches. 

E. S. Porter, Secretary N. H. K. C, 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 23. 


VETERINARIES IN ENGLAND. — Editor Forest and 
Stream: My attention has just been called to a rather flatter- 
ing notice of myself by your correspondent ‘‘Lillibulero,” in 
his report of Dr. Forbes Winslow’s sale, but he has made a 
misstatement that is likely to do me an ae. As your paper 
is read by a large number of both horsy and doggy men who 
have known me for a long time as a veteriaary surgeon, and 
some of them may not know that I have a right to the title, 

iven me by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 

urgeons, London. England. “Lillibulero” is in error with 
regard to anybody over here being allowed to call himself 
a veterinary surgeon. Any one so doing, whose name cannot 
be found upon the register, is liable toa fine of £20. I feel 
sure from the jocular style of your correspondent’s letter that 
he is a good sort of a fellow, and trust that he and I will be 
none the less friends through my endeavor to put him and 
myself right in this matter. Now, sir, I will just ask you and 
your correspondent a question that I think you will both, 
as just and honorable men, answer in the negative. Do you 
think it right to publish in a widely circulated journal a prob- 
ability about a man without first assuring yourselves that it 
is a reality? With regard to breeding fox-terriers, I have kept 
and bred them for more than twenty-five years, and have had 
a long list of winners on the show bench. I have still a good 
kennel, containing one champion dog. a winner of seventeen 
first and extra prizes, including four championships. I have 
also kept and exhibited with success bloodhounds, greyhounds 
dachshunde and spaniels, some of which I have given and 
obtained very high prices for. Trusting to have the pleasure 
of your better acquaintance, 1 beg to subscribe myself with 
the title your correspondent thinks I have no right to use.— 
J. R. WHITTLE, V. 8. (Hayes, Middlesex, England, Jan. 17). 


A WHOPPER.—Portland, Oregon.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I clip the fo'lowing trom the New York Sun of Jan. 
24: “‘A $3,000 Dog. Hurleyville, N. Y., Jan. 23.— Daniel Lons- 
berry has purchased the old and celebrated dog Trailer of S. 
Applebee for $3,000. Trailer is 40 inches high, stands on his 
legs as straight as a terrier, and carries his 21534 pounds of 
bone and muscle with surprising ease and activity.” Will you 
be kind enough—if the facts are known to you—to tell me 
what breed of dog this is, and whether dogs of any breed 40 
inches at the shoulder are often seen? The largest dogs I have 
ever seen or heard of are the rough-coated St. en oe 
I never saw one of these that was more than 82 inches high. 
I am told that the celebrated St. Bernard Rector now owned 
by Joseph Emmet, of Albany, N. Y., is 35 inches high at the 
shoulder, and is, without doubt, the largest dog now living. If 

Trailer is 40 inches high 


Fes. 9, 1885, this dog 
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pounds, I think Rector will have to Jook to his laurels. My 

cular “hobby” is a gigantic dog, and so I wish to know of 

his new wonder.—ALpHa. [If adog 40 inches high at the 

shoulder has lived to old without notoriety, it is more 
wonderful than the fact itself would be.) 


A CARD FROM MR. MORTIMER.—£ditor Forest and 
Stream: Will you favor me by kindly inserting the following 
explanation why I refused to accept the classes assigned me 
by the New Haven Kennel Club? About three weeks ago I 
received a letter from Mr. Porter asking me if I would judge 
at their forthcoming show, and plainly intimating that I 
should choose my own classes. To this I replied that I should 
like to judge at New Haven, but that I thought the West- 
minster Kennel Club intended making an exhibit there, in 
the event of which | should not feel at liberty todo so. Judge 
then of my surprise when week before last I received a tele- 
grom Mr. Porter saying that deerhounds, greyhounds, etc., 
were assigned tome. This without the slightest consultation 
with meas tothe classes I would & gs 3 to judge, or as to 
associate judges. Lat once replied by letter, declining the 
proffered honor. Mr. Porter will bear me out in what I here 
state, and contradict the statement made in a contemporary 
that i attempted to dictate to him or tothe association he 
represents.—JAMES MORTIMER, Supt. Westminster Kennel 
Club (Feb. 17). 


PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB.—Philade!lphia, Feb. 21. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: Atameeting of the Philadel- 
phia Kennel Club held Feb. 17, 1885, the following resolution 
was adopted: ‘Resolved, That Wm. H. Pierce, Glencho Ken- 
nels, Peekskill, N. Y., bs a from exhibiting any dog 
or dogs at any bench show held under the auspices of this 
club until Jan. 1, 1887.” This action was owing to the entry 
by Mr. P. of the red Irish setter bitch Reeta, the property of 
Mr. James T, Walker, Troy, N. Y., as one of his kennel, which 
was awarded the kennel prize.—W™a. H. CuILps, Acting Sec- 
retary Philadelphia Kennel Club. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB.—The following 
is the result of the late election for officers of the A. E. B. C.: 
President, W. H. Ashburner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary 
and Treasurer (by appointment of the Executive Committee), 
F. W. Wheaton, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Executive Committee— 
F. D. Hallett, Winsted, Ct.: Dr. J. W. Downey, New Market, 
Md.; J. M. Bergold, Canal Fulton, O. On account of the de - 
clinature of the nominee for the office of secretary and treas- 
urer, that office was filled by appointment of the executive 
committee, according to Article [V. of our constitution.—A. 
C. KRUEGER, Ex-Secretary and_ Treasurer (Wrightsville, Pa., 
Feb. 18, 1885). 


DOGS LOST.—Dr. G. A. Williams has lost his white setter 
dog, he had on an alligator collar with Mr. Williams’s name 
engraved on metal. This dog has three lemon spots about the 
size of a nickel and in the form of a clover on the top of his 
head, also a lemon spot at the root of tail. Any further in- 
formation gladly received.—FLIick FLick....Mr. Raleigh C. 
Thomas, 82 Chase street. Baltimore, Md,, lost, on the 14th of 
December last, his blue belton English setter dog. One side 
of his head is black and the other side bluish gray, he hasa 
+ ren mark at root of tail. A reward of $25 will be paid for 

is return. 


‘“WILDFOWLER.”—Monticello, Jan. 10, 1884.—Editor For- 
est and Stream: In February, 1884, I bargained with Lewis 
Clement (‘‘Wildfowler”) editor of the Shooting Times, Lon- 
don, England, for a beagle dog. which he agreed to send me 
on receipt of $80, delivered in ‘New York port. Isenthim the 
money by draft, which was paid to Clement on the 4th day of 
March, 1884. He kept both thedog and the money, $80, and 
sa reply to several letters which I have written him.— 

. F. KENT. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 

2. Breed. buyer or seller, 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


(= See instructions at head of this column. 

Honest Bert. By E. Holley, Jr., Hudson, N. Y., for liver,with white 
on breast, cocker spamel bitch, whelped May 30, 1884, by Chance 
(Don—Flossy) out of Fly (Baby—Fido). 

Ferryman, oiler, Fidget and Flighty. By Thos. Goode Tucker, 
South Gaston, N. C., for Byron foxhounds, whelped Jan. 23. 1885, by 
Rouse (Racket—Trouble) out of Fanny (Watchman—Nelly Hardy). 

Blaze. By Jas. F. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y.. for black and white 
cocker spaniel dog, whelped Sept. 30, 1884, by Ober (A.K.R. 855) out of 
Bessie (Captain—Toss). 

Glen Ada, Glen Ola, Glen Elly, Glen Lass and Fairy Glen. By E. 
W. Jester. St. George’s, Del., for three lemon belton and two tees 
belton Erglish setter bitches. whelped Nov. 22, 1884, by his Glen Rock 
(A.K.R. 1616) out of his Blue Belle (A.K R. 99). 

Lady Ellen. By Geo. A. Rose, Schenectady, N. Y.. for black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, whelped July 10, 1884. by Mike (Decimal 
a ones Bessie) out of Fanny (Count Noble—Whitman’s 

irt). 

Keen Scent, Quail B., Romping Pegay, May Dale, Daisy C., Elfie 
and Hinda, By Ravenswood Kennels, Boston, Mass., for black and 
white English setters, two dogs and five bitches, whelped Jan. 25, 
1885, by Dash III. out uf Nellie Dale. 

Brigadier. By N. Palmer, Bal imore, Md., for liver and white 
ticke pea dog, whelped July 29, 1883, by Beaufort (A.K.R. 694) out 
of Coulson’s Lillie. 

Wonder. By Jas. A. Cathcart, Atlantic City. N.J., for red Irish 
setter dog. whel Jan. 26, 1885, by Chester (Duke—Brownie) out of 
his Lady Bess (Dash Elcho—Bess), 

Diamond Gladstone. By Chas. York, Bangor, Me., for English 
setter dog, whelped July 19, 1884, by bis Gun (A.K.R. 1588) out of his 
Pearl Blue (A.K.R. 1542). 

Forest Hill Kennels. By Chas. York, Bangor, Me., for his kennel 
of Llewellyn setters. ie 


e" See instructions at head of this column. 

Brier—Royal Blue. Dr. F. B. Greenough’s (Boston, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Brier (A.K.R. 101) to A. Flagg’s Royal Blue (Gladstone— 
Mersey), Feb 1. 

Pearl Blue—Gun. Chas. York’s (Bangor, Me.) English setter 
bitch Pearl Blue (A.K.R. 1542) to his Gun (A.K.R. 1538), Dee. 8, 1884. 

Zelpha—Puck. Henry C. Burdick’s (Springfield, Mass.) Itahan 

—— bitch Zelpha to E. W. Jester’s Puck (Silk Socks—Naughty), 

an. 22. 

Fannie—Rob Roy. J. K. Yore’s (St, Louis, Mo.) imported collie 
bitch Fannie to J. A. Long’s Rob Roy (A.K.R. 334), Feb. 13. 

Fly—Colonel Stubbs. E. Holley, Jr.’s (Hudson, N.Y.) coeker spaniel 
bitch Fly (Baby—Fido) to Colonel Stubbs (A.K.R. 202), Feb, 1. 

Dolly D.—Sambo. Samuel 8. McCuen’s (New Orleans, La.) pug 
bitch Dolly D. (A.K.R. 1445) to his Sambo (A.K.R. 572). Feb. 14. 

Miss Georgie D.- Sambo. Samuel _S. McCuen’s (New Orleans, La.) 
Px —_ an Georgie D. (Little Boffin—Jennie) to his Sambo (A.K.R. 

. Feb. 1. 

Spider—Skye. Samuel S. McCuen’s (New Orleans, La.) Skye terrier 
bitch Spider ae to his Skye, Feb. 11. 

Birdie II.—Duke. J. W. Stairley’s (Butte City, Mont.) Englich 
— bitch Birdie IT. (Sam—Birdie) to Dr. B. Robinson’s Duke, Nov. 

Hornell Ruby—Obo II. Hornell Spaniel Club’s Napping at 
J. s -_ — Hornell Ruby (A.K.R. 67) to champion Obo II. 
(A K.R. 482), Jan. 28, 

Dinah W.—Black Pedro. J. P. Willey’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) 
cocker spaniel bitch Dinah W. to his wk Pedro (A.K.R. 1474), 


and weighs more than 200 | Jan. 25, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Fes. 26, 1885. 








Blackie III.—Obo II, J. P. Willey’s (Salmon Falis, N. H.) cocker 
“ —? Blackie III. (A.K.R. 428) to his champion Obo II. (A.K.R. 
), Feb. 17, 

Kitty—President. Geo. Vaughn's buil-terrier bitch Kitty to E. 8. 
Porter’s President (A.K.R. 1208), Feb, 21. 

Ab ess II.—Bonivard. Geo. H. Hill’s (Cincinnati, O.) St. Bernard 
_- Abbous lI. (A.K.R. 275) to champion Bonivard (A.K.R. 361), 
Feb. 16. 

Merning Star—Gun, Chas. York’s meg or, Me.) lish setter 
bitch Morning Star (A.K.R. 1541) to his Gun (A.K.R. 1538), Feb. 28. 

Black Pearl—Obo, Jr. G. W. Leavitt’s (Boston, Mass.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Black’ Pearl (A.K.R. 647) to J. P. Willey’s Obo, Jr. 
(A.K.R. 1481), Feb. 18. 

Darkie—Obo, Jr. John Daly’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker spaniel 
— (A.K.R. 250) to J. P. Willey’s Obo, Jr. (A.K.R. 1481), 
Jan, 39. 

Prep—Tom, John Kidston’s (Chicago, Ill.) collie bitch Prep (A.K.R. 
1574) to Peter Bradley’s Tom, Feb. 21. 

WHELPS. 


GP" See instructions at head of this column. 

Smut. H. C. Bronsdon’s (Boston, Mass.) cocker spaniel bitch 
a a 858), Feb. 17, five (four dogs), by champion Obo II. 
(A.K.R. 482). : : 

Zelpha, Hevry C. Burdick’s (Springfield, Mass.) Italian greyhound 
bitch Zelpha, Sept. 4, 1884, five (two dogs), by Silk Socks (Sport— 
Pearl). . 

Fanny. Thos. Goode Tucker’s (South Gaston, N. C.) Byron fox- 
hound bitch Fanny (Watchman—Nelly Hardy), Jan. 23, five, by Rouse 
(Racket—Trouble). . 

Onyx. John Clary & Son’s (Westfield, Mass.) mastiff_ bitch Onyx 
(A.K.R. 1769), Feb. 2, twelve (five dogs), by their Keno (A.K.R. 1766). 

Nettle. W. H. Cookson’s fox-terrier bitch Nettle (A.K.R. 1704), 
Feb. 15, six (two dogs), by J. E. Thayer’s Mixture eet III.). 

Pearl Biue. Charles York’s (Bangor, Me.) English setter bitch 
Pearl Blue (A.K.R. 1542), Feb. 9, six (three dogs), by his Gun (A.K.R. 
1538). 

Nelly. Julius Fehr’s (Hoboken, N. J.) black spaniel bitch Nelly, 
Jan. 1, five (three dogs), by Black Prince (A.K.R. 62); three black and 
two liver. 

Ruby. The Kilmarnock Collie Kennels’ (Boston, Mass.) 4 
collie bitch Ruby (champion Carlyle—Westmoreland Lassie), Feb. 7 
nine (five dogs), by champion Rutland (champion Wolf—champion 
Madge). 

Birdie II. J. W. Stairley’s (Butte City, Mont.) English setter bitch 
Birdie Il. (Sam—Birdie), Jan, 2, eight (two dogs), by Dr. B. Robin- 
son’s Duke; four since dead. 

SALES. 


(= See instructions at head of this column. 

Peek-a-Boo. Pug dog (A.K.R. 2038), by City View Kennels, New 
Haven, Conn., to Miss J. F. Breckenridge, same place. 

Gun (A.K.R, 1538)— Pearl Blue (A.K.R. 1542) whelps. Black, white 
and tan English setters, whelped July 19, 1884, by Chas. York, Ban- 
gor, Me., a dog to Dr. S. E. Green, Newport, R.I., and @ spayed bitch 
to E. A. Haynes, Glenbur, Me. 

Jester. Maltese and white Italian greyhound dog, whelped Sept. 4, 
1884 (Silk Socks—Zelpha), by Henry C. Burdick, Springfield, Mass., to 
Mrs. Chas, H. Colburn, Nashua, N. H. 

Italie and Tottie. Italian greyhound bitches, whelped Sept. 4, 1884 
(Silk Socks—Zelpha), by Henry C. Burdick, Springfield, Mass., to W. 
H. Cook, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. _ ’ 

Glen Elly. Lemon belton English setter bitch, whelped Nov. 22, 
1884, by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Blue Belle (A.K.R. 99), by E. 
W. Jester, St. ‘xeorge’s, Del., to Elly R. Watrous, Dayton, O. 

Shaugraun. Red Irish setter dog (A.K.R. 640), by F. E. Draper, 
Lansingburg, N. Y., to Lee Chamberlin, Troy, N. Y. 

Royal Sultan. English setter dpg (A.K.R. 119), by Hugh Hill, New 
York, to Mr. Duryea. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Queen Bess. English setter bitch (A.K.R. 372), by Hugh Hill, New 
York, to Mr. Duryea, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fleet O. Italian greyhound bitch, whelped July 19, 1884 (Snap— 
Pear)), by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to C. W. DePauw, New Al- 
bany, Ind, 

Rauheas Dido. English setter bitch (A.K.R. 1537), by W. W. Davis, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del. 

Meg Merrilies. Red Irish setter bitch, wheilped August, 1881, by 
Elcho (A.K.R. 295) out of Peg Woffington (Tippo—Ruby), by Dr. A. 
S. McLean, Springfield, Mass , to Harry A. Fletcher, Portland, Me. 

Lady Ellen. Black, white and tan Enghsh setter bitch, whelped 
July 20, 1884 (Mike—Fanny), by G. H. Larry, Newburyport, Mass., to 
Geo. A. Rosa, Schenectady, N. Y. , 

Young Venom. Buil-terrier bitch, age not given (Prince—Venom), 
by F. Hinks, Birmingham, Eng., to E. Lever, Philadelphia, Pa.; she 
sin whelp to Dutch. . 7 

May Dale. Black and white English setter bitch, whelped Jan. 25 
Dash LII.—Nellie Dale), by Ravenswood Kennels, Boston, Mass., to 
Jas. T. Bruce, same _— f 

Duke—Birdie Il. whelps._ English setters, whelped Jan. 3, 1885, by 
J. W. Stairley, Butte City, Mont., a dog to Mrs. Julian Smith and a 
bitch to R. Isom, same place. 

Rob Roy (A.K.R, 334)—Prep (A.K.R. 1574) whelp. Collie dog.whelped 
Nov. 1, 1834, by John Kidston, Chicago, IIl., to L. H. Clark, East Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Barry. Imported rough-coated St. Bernard dog, 18mos. old, i- 
gree not received, f Kodney Benson, New York, to St. Bernard Ken- 
nels, Clifton, S. I., N. Y. 

Jumbo, Mastiff dog, whelped July, 1884 (Turk—Countess), by Pine 
Hill Kennels, Melrose, Mass., to Gen. Wm. T. Withers, Lexington, 


Ky. 
Viola. Mastiff bitch, whelped July. 1884 (Turk--Countess), by Pine 
Hill Kennels, Melrose, Mass., to Dr. J. N Snyder, Montpelier, O. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Crib. English setter dog, whel March 20, 1884, color and pedi- 
gree not given, by N. J. McConnell, Butte City, Mont., to J. W. Stair- 
ley. same place. 

Duke—Birdie 1I. whelp. Liver and white English setter dog, 
whelped Jan. 2, 1885, by 7 W. Stairley, Butte City, Mont., to Dr. Benj. 
Robinson, same place. 

Brigadier. Liver and white ticked pointer dog, whelped July 29, 
1883 (Beaufort—Lillie), by N. Palmer, Baltimore, Md., to N. J. Rouse, 


Kinston, N. C. 
DEATHS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 
Belle’s Pride. Blue belton English setter bitch, 5yrs. old (Paris— 
Beile), owned by Hugh Hill, New York, Feb. 18. 


Every one interested in dogs should secure a copy of ‘‘Our Friend 
the Dog,” a pamphlet on the care ot dogs in health and sickness,with 
a list of canine diseases alphabetically arranged, and the symptoms 
and prescriptions for their cure. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. Associ- 
ated Fanciers, 237 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. 


Hifle and Crap Shooting. 


MISSING FIRE. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

Under the above caption you print an explanation from the U. S. C. 
Co. The following is a passage from it: ‘‘The striker should be suf- 
ficiently long, and free to strike one-eighth of an inch beyond the 
face of the false breech, so as to follow the cap and anvil to the bot- 
tom of the chamber of the cartridge, and so ignite it.” The italics 
are supplied. 

Let me modestly and with becoming diffidence suggest to manufac- 
turers and to sportsmen, whether the seating of the anvil fairly down 
upon a solid support—the bottom of the chamber, in the case sup- 
posed—is not essential to the prevention of misfires? And is not the 
precise result warned against by the company, to wit, the “disturbing 
and shaking loose” of the percussion powder, absolutely insured by 
the method of explosion stated in the above extract? 

The striker first makes ‘‘a deep, round indent in the percussion 
cap,”’ saysthe company. But there is no explosion yet, remember, 
for the cap and anvil have not yet reached the bottom of the cham- 
ber, where they are ‘‘followed”’ by the striker. Until the bottom of 
the chamber be reached—and the anvil has a firm support there, as 
seems to be conceded—there can be no ition. But this indent in 
the cap has, necessarily, ‘‘disturbed and shaken loose’’ the percussion 
powder, has it not, incapable in that condition, of being ignited ‘‘by 
any number of blows,” says the company. While actual results do 
not justify so extreme a conclusion, perhaps, have we not in such 
conditions, an explanation of such misfires as actually occur? 

Now, a word of eo experience. The shells I use in my rifle 
come to me primed from the manufacturer. Assuring myself of the 
perfect construction of the gun in all the essentials of striker, lock 
and mainspring, I set about discovering the cause of at least one 
misfire in every ten shells. 

Examining the cap, I find anvil crowded into it below a flush with 
the rim of the cap. and so that when the cap is crowded down into 
the chamber by the capper, the rim of the cap fetches up and rests 











upon the circumference of the concave bottom of the chamber, thus 


leaving between the anvil and the chamber bottom a space of, say 
one-sixteenth of an inch. Conceiving the remedy to be the seating 


of the anvil firmly down upon a solid support, I caused to be made a 


capper of such power as to force the cap so into the chamber that 

its rim, forced into the concave bottom of the chamber, is contrac 

or crimped around the anvil at its edges, and holds it firmly in its 

. to receive the impact eee by thestriker. With this method 
have not had a single misfire. 

Would it not be an improved condition to have the anvil used in the 
eap so project above the rim that when the coneer does its work the 
anvil will rest fairly down en the bottom of the chamber, and find 
there a solid eo Forks. 

FEBRvARY, 18, 1885. 


MILITARY RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article on military rifie sights, by James Duane, in FoREST AND 
Stream of Jan. 29, I have read more times than any one article fora 
long time, and I heartily indorse all of his five conditions of back- 
sight. except the second, viz.: to be so simple of construction that its 
use can be readily understood by men of ordin: intelligence, alread 
familiar with the use of the Springfield or s ar rear sight. his 
would preclude the use of vernier’s.] The last clause is what I object 
te, why would it preclude the use of verniers? Is there anything so 
complicated or mysterious about a vernier that men of ordinary intel- 
ligence cannot grasp it, if so they would not understand elevating 
their crossbar or moving the wind gauge by the power of thumb, any 
better than by power of screw. It is placing the intelligence of our 
national guard or regular army at a pretty low degree to assume that 
they cannot fathom the mysteries of the vernier, especially when in- 
structed by officers. If any reasonably good shooting is ever to be 
done at extreme distances, the rear sight will havefto be adjusted with 
screws and the spirit level used also. 

The third condition, “‘to be so easy of manipulation as to admit of 
rapid adjustment both of elevation and wind gauge,” etc., is not so 
clear to my mind where the screw is used. The wind gauge would 
never get so far from zero but what a turn or two would bring it 
back, and in the case of sharpshooters pe at 1,000 to 1,200yds. and 
be attacked by skirmishers at 100 or 200yds. the vernier could be 
thrown down, bringing an open sight i view elevated for 150yds., 
the same as on the Springheld or chester .45-75, or Borchardt 
rifles, only the spirit level as it ison the Remington will have to be 
placed somewhere else. 

With my old Remington sight, i. e., the one before the vernier and 
spirit level came out, I made a little level and placed it squarely be- 
tween the uprights, resting it on the top of the crossbar, it was out of 
the way. much plainer seen than their latest edition; the veriner 
would lie down in any position of the crossbar and the notch across 
the upper end of the uprights always be plainly in view. Now, if 
that sight had only screws to adjust with I would like it much better 
than their new one, which is very far from perfect, as far as the level 
is concerned, whose greatest objection is, I can’t see the bubble plain 
and the sight can’t be used at 200yds., till I have taken a screw driver 
and taken out the level. It seems to me all that is necessary to 
make their last sight perfection is to place the level squarely between 
the uprights on the top of the crossbar, where it can be seen much 
plainer; have it set high enough from the top of the crossbar to admit 
of a notch on the upper side of the bar and the peep hole below 
the notch, and so the uprights can be turned down even when elevated 
to the very top and bring into view instantly the open sight notch, at 
the upper end of the vernier. My mind is not perfectly clear about 
all the details of this sight, but I am satisfied I will work it out yet 
with my lead models, and have what to my mind is a perfect military 
sight. C. M. SKINNER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 14, 1885. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass.—This target of 10 consecutive shots 
200yds., was made at the Massachusetts Arms Co.’s works Aug. 13 











1884 with a Maynard rifle, 28in. barrel, .32-caliber, 35 grains of powder 
and patched bullet of 65 grains. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 10.—Members of the South End Gun 
Club were at their range to-day. The result of the number of balls 
broken is the totals of the handicap and score, strings of ten balls 
were thrown. The totals were as follows: H. W. Webber, handica 
8, score 2, broken 10; E. 8. Poore, handicap 6, score 4, broken 10; W. 
R. Dion, handicap 5, score 4, broken 8; W. N. Hayes, handicap 6, score 
1, broken 7; C. Doon, handicap 7, score 2, broken 9; V. D. Kennerson, 
handicap 7, score 2, broken 9. 

Feb. 12.—Members of the Worcester Rifle Association went out 
to Pine Grove Range to-day. The Massachusetts target was used with 
a possible total of 120. The individual work of each man was as fol- 


lows: 
§ 9111111 9 12 10 11 10 11—105 
RR sick oo bareuddgnse daseanne 120 2 1 10 1 ll 10 10 12 9—103 
) 1 1 111 9 9—104 
BE BIOS 555s is sss cncs sens ncweseaces 10 1 19 2 2 10 10 11 12 11108 
j 10 1 10—102 
NEE iis <oin) Scwevcucnunvoseespees 79111210 9 911 912 9101 
$1210 911 81010 9 10 10— 99 


BOB in cide ein sats aeneaer is 1 910 91111 910 812 9— 98 


NEW BEDFORD, Feb. 21.—A team of seven men of Cuan as 
Third Regiment, came from Taunton to-day to have a friendly shoot 
with a team of the New Bedford City Guards. Company E. They 
shot two strings, one of ten shots and one of seven. Possible 350 
and 245. The result was as follows: 


New Bedford Team. Taunton Team. 


te. ae 7 29 Sgt B E Walcott.......... 300 «19 
Sgt E F Dahil) ............ 36 28 Corp James Cornell...... 27 16 
Sgt A T Howland....... -3 20 PrivW H Hewitt......... 36? 
Corp JE Barnum.... ...38 23 PrivS J Fowler......... 30 & 
Priv T H Bradley......... 3S @@ Priv? Buois........... 2% 19 
Priv E F Jennings........ 2 25 Priv JM Anderson ...... 24 «16 
eb a 35 20 Priv BH Lawton......... 16 = 15 

239 170 189 136 


MILFORD, N. H., Feb. 23.—The following were the successful com 

titors for the Fea offered by C. W. Parsoas, decimal target re- 
uced, pessible 400: 

AB Earls ..... 100 100 100 100-400 ED Huntley.. 99 99 99 99—396 


J Seaton....... 100 100 100 100—400 J Hamerson.. 96 96 96 97—385 
Ties on 400: 
ee. 1010 910 9—48 Seaton........... 10 10 810 9—47 


Earls took gold badge, Seaton gold-lined cup, Huntley silver nap- 
kin ring, Hamerson pocket knife. 


RICHMOND, Ind.. Feb. 21.—Tne Richmond Rifle Team have their 
first big shoot Friday, Feb. 27, for a gold medal. Their range is not 
finished, but a are so anxious to get to work that they will shoot 
on that date. They expect to shoot for the Soa of Indiana 
later in the season. Their range, when completed, will be the finest 
in the State. Their shooters are above the average and will soon be 
hard to defeat. A house will be built and the venerable item gatherer 
of the Palladium (Cal Johnson) will reside on the range and interest 
the boys with some of his by-gone exploits with the rifle.—C. A. J. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The annual Washington's Birthday shoot of 
the Rod and Gun Rifle Club, at Lake Lookout, Saturday. was well at- 
tended and great interest was shown in the matches. The first, for 
the Washington’s hatchet, a handsome trophy, presented by H. K. 
Cooley, was won by T. B. Wilson, over fifteen competitors with a 
score of 109 and a better record than W. M. Farrow and 8. K. Hindley 
with like scores. The first place in the Merchants’ prizes match was 
won by Z. C. Talbot over twenty-one competitors, by a score of 111. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 12.—At the Pine Grove Rifle Range this 
afternoon, these scores were made, husetts target: 
Se hes cages a eslees toauhaue 9111111 9 12 10 11 10 11—105 
Ee BEEN svbcccnicvendoucesannaratces 1211111110 91111 9 9~—104 
INNIS, ws Ssn chick cece saeeussedessioen 1111 81112 91012 9 10—102 
PRRs a decnsieebensecedecuhssesee 1210 911 81010 9 10 10— 99 


BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB, Feb. 13.—Twelve-ring target, possible 
120: G. Zimmermann 116, V. Steinback 116, C. Rein 114, M. Dorrler 
114, 8S. F. C. Weber 110, J. Schrarder 110, B. Wi 107, J. Jordan 107 
H. Gunther 107, J. Shaw 104, D. Louitzki 103, J. Wettje 97, D. Holland 
96, H. Lindlinger 96, H. Wasmuth 95, H. Miller 91, H. Heiser 90.--A. 
Loser, Sec’y. 

BOSTON, Feb. 21.—It was a beautiful day for rifle shooting and a 
large number of gentlemen took advantage of it at Walnut Hill to- 
day. The wind was not very troublesome, blowing from 11 o’clock 
allday. A team match was shot by teams of six men, and resulted 
in avictory for the team captained by Mr. Cushing by a score of 
376 to 349. eatin . are the scores: 

reedmoor Practice Match. 





De INI  . viadicencny: neceetecacagae 68ea nate 544444544 4-42 
UTM 5 < anin'a. disiko beware cenoeee oleic ccaaincaed 3353438455 4—41 
SMEEIN acc cnaneaaiecede ndvawsersimeneeeee 4434444385 5-40 
TIES osca nse css eau Ger cannes batieuees  wneea 445453334 4-40 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 
NORE a. acc cinssais sowoacicaesagaaieha neers cael 444555455 5-46 
PINE vw citiwabiews vanwo'siesivu yee anece: eeepieen 45545545544 
MEME, bsiv-uxcowiteie vatwacieedapp sabe! waved 455455554 4-4 
I os rcin onips ne wicpivinieioeae Cageneoes -.544555545 4-46 
SEINE «sins asndnnoeeorwedocekpueboawetance 55544444554 
PPR cicic ve sinca sco venes: heehee resets sak 444545555445 
SEEN, 5. ssustennen ns occelomesasmutece teu eu 355455445 4-45 
MN 55 Kins cans sends acacinenapersencevmonned 454455544 4—4 
Victoria Medal Match. 
SN ocsinnaie ons anstieecacanenseaeeed 998108 88 8 7 4-7 
EM Snvcndncawewesees cas hane ce 8 8 9 81010 7 5 6 7—%® 
gens ccuis one sain scare ees aelee 7 810 6 810 8 7 5 877 
SONA... cnc bwaesseseasspesitase ee 59998799 0 8% 
Se ee errr 8598 74 %7 610 7-71 
I oa ais di vai cinie:s dieisie gala k@ si NeRR aOR 410 5 8 7 5 61010 5-7 
I inva asian anoiacis cies cein leeeinewaie 489928 9 4 869 
Rest Match 
is ei ng aacne eke eenedeaeete Keun § 8 9 9 9 9 9 10 10—90 
eee ore ree 9 9 9 510 71010 8 10—87 
Team match, 10 shots, possible 100. 
First Team. Second Team. 
H Cushing, captain........ 71 W Gardner, captaio ....... 76 
ORGAO cc.cs ossciesesesacwes 67 Ce OMOUE, a coceccissesacce 66 
ONO skcvicise. vecsees +64 CONE iso sccevccevivceced 64 
BOMB coc: sccasecdsonse 63 Bede a oi sinate eae raakaes 55 
DE ove ssuitecawsesanes’ 59 PEER hi svinss Sexsncsesnees 
ge ere DO OIG BGM oon cccivtivonveeswces 38—349 
THE TRAP. 





Cormmmenteets who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


RAPID SHOOTING.—Meadville, Pa., Feb. 9.—The announcement 
made that Mr, Otto C. Wilkins, Meadville’s phenomenal rifle shot, 
would on Wednesday, Feb. 4, attempt a trial shoot at 100 glass balls 
against the best time on record, being that of Dr. Carver, three and 
three-quarter minutes, notwithstanding the inclement weather, drew 
a large crowd of = to the Crawford County Fair Grounds. 
Upon arriving at the grounds, many of his friends, on account of the 
incessant rain, tried to revail 7 him to postpone the trial until 
a more favoravle day; but Mr. Wilkins rather than disappoint those 
present, and with his usual pluck determined to make the trial. He 
used five Spencer repeating shotguns, loaded with 234 drams of 
powder, and 3% of an ounce of No. 9 shot, distance 30ft. The balls 
were thrown into the air by Mr. John Raesch, Messrs. Trowbridge 
and Kirkpatrick loaded the guns, Messrs. Harry Jones and Frank 
Roberts scorers, and W. H. Keifer official timer. The word was 
a. and in 2:27 the scorers called the 100th ball broken, which is by 

:18 the best time ever made. During this time he shot at 116 balls, 
missing but 16. His shooting is perfectly wonderful. Many experi- 
enced shots that were — and have also witnessed Carver, were 
unanimous in saying that Mr. Wilkins is quicker and the finer shot of 
the two. At various times, for the amusement of his friends, with 
a rifle Mr. Wilkins will shoot pennies, chestnuts, leadpencils and dice, 
which he seldom misses. During the first twenty-six seconds of 
the trial shoot he broke 26 balls, and feels confident that with prac- 
tice he can break a hundred bails inside of two minutes. His forte, 
however, is with the rifle, and he only shoots occa- 
sionally with the shotgun. He began shooting when nine 
years of age, and since he was sixteen years old has 
won well-contested matches against men much _ his seniors. 
Wilkins is 25 years of age, 5ft. 94in. high, light built with broad 
shoulders, straight as an arrow and very graceful in his movement. 
At Franklin, Pa., May 4, 1880, Wilkins beat the best score on record 
at that time with arifle at glass balls out of a Bogardus trap, 6yds. 
rise, using a .44 Kenedy magazine rifle, and broke 476 out of 500, his 
best run in this match was 107 straight. In 1879 at an exhibition shoot 
at Green Castle, Pa., he broke 985 out of 1,000 and made a run of 272. 
In shooting he extends his left arm straight out, grasping the barrel 
near the muzzle and shoots with both eyes open. Shooting at live 
wild birds from a grourd trap 21, 26 and 3lyds. rise he has killed 29 
out of 30 and 39 out of 40. His average at clay-pigeons, 18yds. rise is 
95 out of a possible 100. Mr. Wilkins is enthusiastic over the Spencer 
repeating shotgun. Mr. Wilkins is extremely modest in his manner, 
and while he does not as yet claim to be equal to Carver or Bogardus 
at ordinary shooting, hopes with practice to attain that point, 
but_on quick shooting at 100 balls, he justly claims the championship 
of the world and is ever ready to defend the same, but is now desir- 
ous of making go as-you-please matches.—A. H. KEIFER. 


VON LENGERKE VS. BARHYTE.—A great crowd of friendly 
spectators met on Monday last at the grounds of the gun club at Short 

ills, N. J., to witness the match for $500 between Justus von Len- 
gerke, of Hoboken, and Peter Barhyte, Fisbkil] Landing. The match 
was for $250 a side, guns to be under —_ in weight; ‘ds. rise, 
both barrels, at 50 birds each, 5 traps. e guns to be held below 
the elbow and birds to be shot with the second barrel only when on 
the wing. Mr. R. Heber Brientnall was elected referee, and Mr. 
Chas. DeRonge judge for Lengerke and W. Bent for Barhyte. The 
birds were the pick of a very fine lot. There was little or no wind, 
but the light was very dazzling, owing to the heavy fall of snow on 
the ground. Von Lengerke won the toss and on the fortieth round 
Barhyte was shot out, thereby losing the match, as the appended 
scores will show: 
J von Lesgerke............. 1011111101011111011111101111111111111111—35 
P Barhbyte....... +++ 4 «+ --0011011111110010010010110010101101111000—22 

Prior to the match a sweepstake of $5 entry, at 5 birds was shot, 
there being 2. subscribers. The first money was divided between 
Stewart, Holcomb, a and Lever; the second between Castle and 
Heritage, Jr., and the third between Hughes and Van Schaick. 

NEW JERSEY.—The members of the Carteret Gun Club partici- 
-_m in their annual Washington's Birthday shoot at Bergen Point, 

. J., on the 23d. There were eleven competitors, as follows: 








IN i icsivincpereucea eck ee ee ee 5 
Murray, 26yds.... oe Hunter, 2 Min gdit vawmonceunbet 4 
EEE caKasancst0e -aseecsescita PI Me ccsncnecsacsscvecs 4 
Taylor, a cans aseeet nes a Campbell, MN cbc cocuccccwgare 2 
PE RI 60 cine, dacwesccwscene MT GMOs ccc ccesdncecssves saeak 


eS eae, 5 

Ties for second: Taylor 7, Lee 6, re 3. 

The Newark Gun Club celebrated the oliday with a clay-pigeon 
and glass ball shoot, on their grounds on South Broad street. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Feb. 21.—The following events took place 
at the range of the Malden Gun Club to-day: 1. Five blackbirds—Park 
burst first. 2. Five clay-pigeons—Loring, Kimball and Sanborn 
divided first. 3. Five clay-p ns—Lo.: and Parkhurst divided 
first. 4. Five blackb jhumway first. 5. Three pair blackbirds— 
Nye and Scott divided first. 6. Ten blackbirds—Parkhurst first. 7. 
Five blackbirds—Nye and Shumway divided first. 8. Five blackbirds 
—Loring and Sanborn divided first. 9. Three pair blackbirds—Kim- 
ball first. 10. Five blackbirds, an saaes and Sanborn 
divided first. 11. Ten clay-pigeons—Loring first. 


oe a Tenn.—Regular monthly shoot of the Knoxville Gun 
ub, Feb. 17: 

Hebbard.......000000010110111— 6 Mead........... 110001000101110— 7 
cs 543 san 100001011111111—10 Worsham...... 001011100100001— 6 
Misser... ......000100000010000— 2 Deadrick....... 010100001010011— 6 
Slocum......... 000111110011011— 9 Woods 
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NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 11.—The second international clay-pigeon 
tournament opened with bitter cold weather to-aay. The crowd was 
large and the shooting incessant. The result of the day’s matches 
were: No.1. C. R. Dickey, of Boston, ana B. Tiefel, of Cincinnati, 
divided first. No.2. B. Tiefel won first. No.3. H. Bandle, of Cin- 
cinnati, first. No.4. A. Cardona, Jr., first. There were many sweep- 
stakes besides the main matches. 

Feb. 12.—A heavy rain compelled the suspension of the regular 
matches, but there was an abundance of sweepstake shooting. 
Dickey, of Boston, and -, Stubbs had a special match at 25 birds, 
the former breaking 22 and the latter 16. 

Feb, 13.—Exciting sport was the order to-day. In the international 
team championship match, Boston Gun Club No. 1, took first place 
with ascore of 40 in the ble 60. No.6. Sweepstakes, Linne- 
mann, of Bradford, Pa.. dividing tirst with Eager and Virgis. No. 8. 
Miss and out sweep, first divided by Watkins, of Nashville, and Pea- 


rose. 

Feb. 14.—Shooting still on and challenges by the score floatin 
about. No. 18. Team match, Cincinnati Gun Club first, 48 birds in 50. 
No. 14. Five singles, Downey first. No. 9. Interstate twin team 
match, Eager and Stark, Boston Club, first. No. 16. Five singles, 
Dickey first, full score. 

In the ForEsT AND StreAM of the 5th prox., a full and accurate offi- 
cial score of the tournament will be given, also the outcome, if such 
a es possible, of the many challenges for the championship 
which have been the outcome of the tournament. 

One of the most importunt prizes offered for the Ligowsky Clay- 
Pigeon Tournament at New Orleans, is a handsome go d medal pre- 
sented by che Merino Elastic Felt Wad Company of Baltimore. It is 
of 15 carat gold and weighs 17 pennyweight. Upon its face it bears a 
view of ashooting match, representing a sportsman in the act of fir- 
ing, while kneeling behind him is an attendant who has just pulled 
the trigger of the trap. Seated to the left is the scorer with his open 
book before him. Upon the reverse side the words: ‘‘Presented by 
the Baltimore Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wad Company,” running 
nearly around the edge of the medal, and in the center the words 
“To,” witha space for the name of the winner, “‘at the Ligowsky 
Clay-Pigeon Tournament, New Orleans, 1885.”” Above the medal are 
we Funes rane, surmounted with a plain bar, with the letters ‘*M. 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1885.—A match at glass balls took place 
here to-day between a team from the Lakeside Gun Club of Geneva, 
N. Y., and one from this pluce. Conditions, 25 balls per man, 18yds. 
rise, Card’s revolving trap, the losing side to pay for the balls. The 
following is the score: 


; Ithaca Team. Lakeside Team. 
Be icc cuscinecconaadve 23 DW PRPERR ss nniscccsccccces 20 
J H McCormick........ .... 21 PONE coiiscccncevvascue 23 
Me NETS gee eas se: dncevenees 24 IN ad ccdwdcevccentudess 23 
I ro lviec tak ce ccs nues 23-91 HB Whitney................ 25—91 


The tie was shot off at 2lyds. rise: Ithaca Team—H. White 5, McCor- 
mick 2, A. White 4, Norton 5—total 17. Lakeside Team—Parshall 5, 
Stacey 5, Dixon 4, Whitney 4—total 18. This result gave the victory 
to the Lakeside Gun Club by one ball. A closer contest with such ex- 
cellent shooting has seldom taken place, and never was a visiting 
team better entertained than the Lakeside Gun Club team was by their 
opponents—S, 


BOGARDUS VS. CARVER.—The match shoot between Capt. Bogar- 
dus and Dr. Carver—200 double bats, Louisiana Gun Club rules, and 
8u0 singles, go-as-you-please, against time—was begun on the 22d, but 
the lateness of the hour prevented its completion. One hundred 
doubles were shot, resulting in favor of Dr. Carver, who killed 106 to 
Capt. Bogardus’s 109. The match was concluded on the 24th with the 
shooting of the singles. 


CLEVELAND.—A match between the Kirtland Shooting Club and 


the Cleveland Gun Club has been arranged, and will be shotin a short 
time. Both teams are busy at practice. 


Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 


March 3—K. C. C. Camp-fire, 106 West Forty-second street, 8 P. M 
March 17—K. C. C. Camp-fire, 106 West Forty-secoud street, 8 P. M. 
March 31—K. C. C. Camp fire, 106 West Forty-second street, 4 P. M. 
May 30, 31\—Hudson River Meet. 

July —wWestern Meet, Ballast [sland, Lake Erie. 

July 24 to Aug. 8—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 








THE SNAKE. 


0 ie who have seen the Snake at the last two meets, or who have 

read her history in the Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 22, will study 
with interest the lines here given of the well-known craft. Her di 
mensions are, length 14ft. 6in., beam 3044in., depth amidships 10)<in. , 
at bow 18in., stern 164gin. She hasalways carried an Atwood board, 
and for some time past has been fitted with a drop rudder. Her sail 
plan will appear next week. 


PADDLES AND OUTFIT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been reading an account of ‘‘Sis’”’ in the Forest AND STREAM. 
He speaks of crossing Ipswich Bay in his canoe in pretty rough 
weather, the bow man using a double paddle and the stern man a 
single one, 

Now, Iam an ardent canoeist, and want to get all the points I can. 
“T am only two seasons old with the paddle,” and I would like to know 
the kind of canoe ‘*Sis’’ uses. 

I have a birch bark 15x36, and it is rather hard to use a double pad- 
dle in her. That is, one man double and one single. What I would 
like te read in some accounts of cruises, would be a description of the 
canoe used and also some of the outfit. Ours as yet consists of one 
kettle, two tincups, knife, fork and some pitch for patches, so yousee 
we get along with very little, but hope to improve a great deal the 
coming season. 

Can you tell me where I can get some birch gum or something that 
will stop a leak in a birch canoe. YuMoc. 

' PHILADELPHIA. 

[Several receipts for stopping leaks in birch bark canoes were given 
in the Fortst AND STREAM of May 8, 15, 22 and 29,1884. We have pub- 
lished at various times descriptions of canoe outfits; but they are im- 
proving all the time, and canoeists who have anything new are re- 
quested to send a description of it for the benefit of all. 


“CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING FOR AMATEURS.’’—Mr. Steph- 
ens is far too modest in giving a title to his book. It is, indeed, a 
manual of canoe and boat building for amateurs, since it describes 
the process so clearly that any person with a little experience in hand- 
ling tools could buiid a satisfactory canoe by following Mr. Stephens’s 
instructions. It is, however, a good deal more than this, since it is 
the most complete and exhaustive treatise on the rigging, fitting and 
handling of canoes that has yet appeared. Precisely such a book has 
been longed for by every canoeist, and its appearance will be gladly 
weleomsed. It covers a field which no other book has attempted to 
cover. and contains the very latest results arrived at by the best build- 
ers, ers and sailers of canoes. The author is not only a practical 
canoeist, but he is a thoroughly trained boat builder, and to the en- 
terprise and enthusiasm of the amateur he adds the technical knowl- 
edge of a professional expert.—New York Times, Feb. 15. 


ANOTHER CANOE CLUB.—Editor Forest and Stream: Dubuque 
is to have a canoe club this summer, the boys are taking quite an in- 
terest in the subject and I think part the credit is due the Forest 
AND StrREAM. Dr. Guilbert (Camarada) should be here to take part 
and help the club along.—W. P. Covcu. [This year, 1885, promises to 
be for the West, what 1880 was for Eastern canoeists, the date of their 
organization and first meet. We hope the canoeists of Dubuque will 
organize at once and take hold in time to have a big representation 
at Ballast Island.] 

PERSONAL.—Mr. S. D. Smith is now eruising about Bermuda in a 
light-wight open canoe. Hiawatha and her owner, Mr. Seavey, leave 
for Florida this week and will join Psyche on a cruise. The Hia- 
watha has been fitted with a rudder and larger sail, and her crew 
will swing a ten-foot double in place of a single blade. ‘‘Nessmuk’’ 
is enjoying himself in the company of Cap!ain Kendall (the ‘‘Barna- 
cle” of Dr. Neidé’s new book). Mrs. Kendall has become quite expert 
in paddling the little Buc i 

THE ASSOCIATION BOOK.—Dr. Neidé is now busy with the 
“A.C. A. Book” for 1885, and members will please send him notice of 
changes in address or in names of boats. Those who are in arrears 
with their dues are also requested to forward them as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that their names may appear in the list. 


KNICKERBOCKER C. C. CAMP-FIRE.—The K. C. C. held their 
second camp-fire on Feb. 17, at 106 West Forty-third street. Prof. 
Fowler read a carefully prepared paper on canoe models. The next 
meeting will be on March 3. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Oakland canoeists were to cruise to San- 
celito and Racoon straits on Washington’s Birthday. Several of the 
Alaska skin canoes are in use about San Francisco. 
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CANOE YAWLS AND CRUISING. 


I bag the Forest anp Stream of Nov. 4, 1884, appeared the lines of a 
little canoe yawl, the Cassy, designed and used by Mr. Geo. F. 
Holmes, of Hull, England, and the following extracts from a letter 
of Mr. Holmes, give some further particulars of the boat and her rig: 
I cap, after another season’s experience of the boat, thoroughly 
indorse all I have said in her favor. In eompany with another 
boat of similar build I had a very successful cruise last summer, 
I first brought my boat by rully and by train to Hull, the ex- 
nse and trouble in transit being hardly any more than for a Rob 
y canoe. In Hull both our boats were put on board steamer and 
a to Port Yarmouth, where we got them into the water and 
loaded stores. As we lived on board, cooking, etc., in the boats. our 
stores were necessarily somewhat numerous. The broads and rivers 
of that district being pretty well sheltered, we each had our racing 
sails, and to economize space in the boat, used lead ballast under floor 
boards. The boats row easily, in fact, I would rather row my boat 
with her 8ft. 4in. beam, than paddle a Mersey canoe 2ft. 3in. broad. 
“The two boats being very equal in sailing qualities, our cruise was 
& perpetual regatta on a small scale.. The Cassy proved herself the 
faster boat to windward, especially in very narrow waters and strong 
breezes, while the Alice, with nearly fifty per cent. more ballast, rise 
of floor (and straighter keel) and one inch more draft, ran faster 
especially in light breezes, and would squeeze round a point better. 
The Cassy rows also considerably more lightly. We both used tents 
of undressed material of the d’abri kind and simple construction. 
“On a former cruise (1882) in Denmark with a smaller canoe yawl 
(no centerplate), the same friend accompanying me in a 12ft. R. C. C. 
first class canoe, we used a shore tent, but I am bound to say that for 
comfort, both in sleeping and cooking, the shore tent 1sn’t a patch on 
the boat tent. : 
“My usual cruising ground is the open sea off a sandy beach and I 
have to launch through the surf, which is sometimes rather heavy. 
With an oilskip coat on one can generally get out pretty dry. as the 
well is small and in case of a breaker coming on board the long fore 
deck is a great advantage. The boat is quite steady enough for 
one to stand on the deck even when the water is not quite smooth. 
The boat alone weighs 224 pounds, centerplate 70 pounds (lead ballast 
only used for racing rig, 9) pounds). With my wheels I can launch 
the boat alone at low water (200 yards) but I don’t do so if I can help 
it as you may suppose, The boat’s worst fault is her tendency to 
yaw when running in troubled water. She is, however, so delightfully 
easy on her helm when close hauled, and so quick in stays fer narrow 
waters that I am willing to part with a little steadiness. In addition 
to the Mersey kind of a yoke (for steering) which I now connect with 
a hollow brass rod with ends screwed 1n, I often use the boathook as 
a Norwegian tiller, which is handy, especially when there are two ip 
the boat, as either can then steer. A sculling crutch on the quarter is 
often useful. 
“To remove strain from forestay when racing mastis in use, I used a 
piece of wood, A, hinged to mast near heel, with a tripping line, B, 
secured on deck, 





“The best form of connection of lug yard to mast is shown here. 
A double halliard sets the large lug sail well. I used iton my canoe 
this year and was fairly satisfied with it. A downhaul is necessary. 
I = used your uphaul for centerboard and found it work very 
well, 

“TI am glad to hear of canoeing prospering so wellin your country, it 
seems to be in rather a poor condition in some parts of England. Our 
little club is threatened with dissolution in consequence of the boat 
house on the Humber side being required for shipbuilding purpuses, 
and onls last summer two races feli through in consequence of the 
apathy of the members. Geo. F. HoLmEs.”’ 

Hv tu, England. : 





Hachting. 


THE FIRST CUTTER ON LAKE MICHIGAN. 


QT. IGNACE, July 2, 1888 —Everything was put aboard the Tolanthe 
\ by 4P. M. of a beautiful July day in ’83, and at 5 a sailor whom 
I had engaged to pilot me out of the Straits of Mackinac reported for 
duty. After eating our supper in the forecastle, in which vur little 
oil stove did its duty by making us a warm cup of tea, we cleaned up 
everything and prepared the Iolanthe for her maiden race with a 24- 
foot sloop and a number of Mackinac boats which were waiting 
about, anxious to show the inhabitants how easily they could get 
away with the “‘cutter.”’ The builder of my boat assured me of suc- 
cess, but the well-known reputation of the Mackinac boats made me 
somewhat incredulous as to our ability to beat them. It was my first 
experieuce aboard a cutter with metal outside, having always sailed 
a genuine skimming dish. 

e weighed our anchor and were soon under way with all lower 
sailset. The Iolanthe is 28ft. over all, 2244ft. waterline, 7ft. beam. 
and 4ft. 6m. draft. This part of the Straits of Mackinac is about 
eight miles wide, and the utiful Mackinac Isle about five miles 
south. We headed for the Isle. Rigging and sails being new and 
untried were very troublesome. Ronald, the builder. had the tiller, 
and having built and sailed a boat of the same dimensionsin Scotland, 
knew how to get the best out of her. The wind being on our star 
board quarter, we he!d the main sheet well in, to practice a little de- 
ception on the boys, and as they began to draw away from us their 
spirits rose with the freshening breeze, and the ‘“‘heavy-ballasted, 
too-much draft’’ cutterwas fast lowering in theiresteem. We let 
them get a good start, and as they drew away they kindly cffered to 
tow us, and exhibited rope for that purpose, though we were ungen- 
erous enough to refuse their kindness. After they thought they had 
it all their own way we quietly paid out the mainsheet and began to 
draw on them. It was amusing tosee their confusion, but we couldn’t 
help it. And when we got down to real sailing in the lively thrash to 
windward, they were the most disgusted, unwilling converts one can 
well imagine. Suffice tosav, when they got tack we were smoking 
our “prime Durham in a brier bow!,”’ with sails furled ready for con- 
gratulations which, strange to say, we didn’t get. 

An eaily start being contemplated in the morning, we turned in at 
8 P. M., and tucked ourselves away on the “just tou comfortable for 
anything”’ berths in the cosy cabin. and were soon vieing with each- 
other in the art of snoring. The faint light of early dawn was but 
just piercing the dense fog when I stuck my head out of the cabin. 
The water like a millpond, not a breath of air, a sixty-mile outside 
run before us, and no good anchorage till the end was reached. flashed 
through my sleepy head. But Louis awoke, we washed in the cold, 
reviving water peculiar to this region, and downing a hasty lunch 
stretched our mainsail to just a breath of air, hoisted the anchor, and 
with jib set moved slowly away, as though Iolanthe was loath to go 
abroad from the land of her birtb. 

But slowly we moved out until away from the land, the fog disolv- 
ing before the united action of wind and sun. We caught the breeze 
from Lake Huron and soon were driving along under a fine topsuil 
breeze to grand old Lake Michigan. At 9:30 A.M sighted Wagushance 
Lighthouse, and at 11:20 were abreast of it. The wind now shifted to 
the S. W., and necessitated beating. A short, choppy sea soon fol- 
lowed the freshening breeze, and it did my heart good to see the 
yacht go through it. Not a drop came aboard except the wind-blown 
spray from her clipper bow. 

At3P. M. we were off Little Traverse Bay. The wind had been 
constantly and so steadily increasing that we hardly noticed it until 
an unusual line of combers in the distance warned us of much greater 
wind, We hove to, and having lowered the jib and foresail, attempted 














to reef the mainsail, when we found the unwieldy proportion of 10ft. 
of boom over the stern. No foot line or proper ree 


would your shallow draft have been there? The gale kept 
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er deck as dry as a parlor floor, and felt how stately she seemed to 
stand up to the tempest of wind; having a decided will of her own, 
and that to mind the dictates of that deep and narrow rudder, un- 
mindful of the vicious temptings of the sea to throw herself into the 
trough of the waves, you would think as I do, there is but one yacht 
and that a cutter. 

The fifteen or more miles to Harbor Point were soon covered, and 
we glided from the turbulent and angry waters into the finest harbor 
on Lake Michigan, whose wonderfully clear and sparkling waters, 
completely land locked on three sides, afford shelter to many a storm- 
beaten craft. We dropped the anchor in three fathoms, and after 
putting everything in shape and changing our rain-drenched clothing 
for warm, dry, shore clothes, we launched the punt and went ashore. 

Harbor Springs (more commonly known as Little Traverse), is situ- 
ated just behind the point, and boasts of a fine hotel for the accom- 
modation of summer visitors who teem by the hundreds this season of 
the year in this health-giving location. To the hotel we steered, and 
being the first to supper and the last to leave, I rather think they toek 
us for well dresed tramps. On returning to the yacht we noticed a 
little black schooner which had run in out of the storm anchored near 
us. It proved on closer inspection to be Little Frank, a description 
of which might interest some aspirant to s‘nglehand yachting on a 
large scale: Little Frank (so named because of his very diminutive 
size) is known all over the lake as a little Portuguese sailor, who for 
about twenty years has sailed singly and alone a 55ft. schooner which 
carries topsails. He makes long runs without — port, and how 
he manages in a storm is a mystery to every one but himself. 

Feeling very sleepy we turned in at 9 P. M. 

The early boom of cannon next morning announced the glorious 
Fourth of July, which to us was very uneventful, as we were all day 
making the tweuty miles to our destination; our only celebration 
being made by frequent blasts on the fog horn because of the dense 
fox existing. The last straggling firecracker had about had its say 
when Iolanthe was ushered into the beautiful harbor of Charlevoix, 
where for a time, at least, she was at home. 

In conclusion, permit me to add my feeble testimony to the comfort 
and peace of mind and thorough contentment which comes from 
a clear conscience in having a yacht in which you at all times fe-l 
safe, and on which dependence is placed in times of a to the 
utter exclusion of fear. Aad, further, the cutter is the boat for the 
great lakes without a doubt. For the violent, choppy sea which an 
ordinarily heavy wind invites, on such short notice, too, is best 
guarded against by the déep and heavy keel yacht. And as for the 
rig, from my experience with the double head sail its extreme handi- 
ness in all weathers and thoroughly shipshape appearance commends 
itself to me above any others. G. H. Winans. 

KALAMAZOO, Feb. 10, 1885, 


“BLOW YE WINDS HEIGH O!” 


binge is the title of a most welcome little volume which has just 
made its appearance. It is welcome because obviously from the 
en of an adept who is more than a mere chronicler of passing events. 
rom first to last the author gives evidence of his own live interest 
in yachting affairs which he views and interprets from the standpoint 
of a thorough sailorman in wholesome sympathy with the manly and 
ennobling side of the sport. To him a rough and tumble bout to wind- 
ward in a wild looking sky, with the sea running furious and the 
vessel plunging in up to the bits, is not so mucha fright-inspiring task 
to be shirked, as a job to be undertaken as a contest with nature in 
dead earnest with a view to winning reward iv the satisfaction de- 
rived from success in the issue and the scope afforded to personal 
prowess. Moreover, the yarn retails the actual doings of a famous 
ten-ton racer, aboard of which we are induced to feel perfectly at 
home, thanks to the author’s own familiarity with the vessel and 
nis naive way of interweaving many a pointed little passage hinging 
upon the domestic economy and the social surroundings of jovial 
companionship in the snug cabin of the bright little flyer. 

To Americans this book is more than welcome. It is highly in- 
structive. Forits spirited pages and handsome illustrations reflect 
the all-round experiences of life aboard a representative English rac- 
ing cutter of such small tonnage and cost, coupled with the utmost 
return possible in the way of intense yachting life that the near future 
should see many like vessels in our own waters. The hook offers 
pages of evidence of the tremendous gulf which still exists between 
the childish methods of following the sport in small boats on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the incomparably superior attraction of the bold, 
dashing, adventurous enterprise, the robust bodily and mental vigor 
of the Briti-h style of buccaneering the high seas in a way which puts 
to shame the nursery toys to which we still cling in ignorance, and 
our puny counterfeit efforts at yachting, the merest fringe about the 
real article. And when we read how the gallant little Nereid, Lilly, 
and a whole bunch of similar vessels got embayed in Bangor Roads, 
and how tiiey successfully cleared out of a touch and go scrape, then 
we can appreciate at one bound how superlative the qualities of Brit- 
ish yachis must be to accomplish what one of our centerboards could 
no more do than fly to the moon, Read this passage and let each 
answer for himself what would have become of our light draft traps 
in alike situation. Fancy acenterboard with that lubberly execra- 
tion, a ‘“‘bobbea’’ jib tied down to bowsprit end, suddenly slipping, 
paying broad off down on the reef before gathering way, and then at 
the critical instant, fancy putting round the light-weight trap against 
the steep sea piling in! Our sloops, indeed! They would have cut the 
usual contemptible figure the moment downright work and worth is 
demanded, for they are but the froth of the shipbuilder’s art, and far 
from being the substance. Let me quote the book: 

‘As the anc.ior touched the ground we were hailed by a friend on 
board the Sunshine, but could not make out what he said, though 
we wondered much the reason which kept our friend out of his 
warm berth at this hour of the morning,and also the cause of the 
animation visible on board the several other yachts iu our neighbor- 
hood, each having a few hands on deck. But tired after our passage, 
we were too fagged to trouble ourselves much, and having helped 
the crew, who had been roused up, to siow canvas, we sought our 
well-deserved rest. heedless of the threatening look of the dawn and 
the heavy swell which was rolling right into our anchorage, which, 
as we learnt afterwards, was the cause of the wakeful state on board 
our brethren. The fact was, having but just come out of a heavy 
sea, the comparative eye was so great as to lull us into fancied 
security. Meanwhile, the Lily had ranged alongside and also let go 
about twenty yards inshore of us, and hailing them a good night, we 
went below. Any of my readers who were riding in Bangor Bay that 
eventful night will not a ys the squandering which took 
place at break of day. We had slept our hardest for but an bour, 
when the ever-watchful skipper, who. had kept on the alert, aroused 
us at five o’clock with the information that we had best get out of 
the bay as soon as possible, and on slipping on a few things and com- 
ing on deck, we found the need of antmmediate flight only too neces- 
sary, for oh! such confusion met our half-awakened gaze! 

“The wind had piped up to the strength of a gale,which blew 
straight in from the open sea. We were diving bows under to the 
butt’s end, shoveling masses of solid water along the decks until 
everything was awash. Arou7:d us the fleet were in various stages of 
confused endeavors to spread canvas and get underway, while two 
or three lucky ones were already disappearing under just a shred of 
canvas around the point, for the shelter of Carrickfergus. On board 
our neighbors the anxious-looking crews were im a state of excited 
animation and struggling with spars and sails which had broken 
adrift, the sea continually drenching overthem, On board Britannia 
on our quarter, and nearer the shore, a solitary figure was clinging 
with terror-stricken face to the mast, and the yacht had already 
dragged so near the breakers that we expected every moment to see 
ber goashore. We could not get underway ourselves on either tack, 
as we had the Lily to starboardand a cruising yawl to port, which 
barred our pee so we were compelled to look on until one or the 
other had cleared out, which the former was preparing to do with all 
sp-ed. ... Meanwhile it was with the greatest difficulty we were 
able to get the storm jib on the outhaul [Imagine asloop bobbing her 
* at bowsprit end.—C. P. K.] asit took us all we knew occasionally to 

old on and prevent ourselves being washed overboard. Butat last we 
managed this and to get the trysail close reefed and ready for hoist- 
ing. . . . The Lily was now on the point of making a start, and 
we watched her anxiously as she filled away for a short board toward 
the rocks, which were but twenty or thirty yards under her lee. [No 
centerboard would have dared alike cast. She would have driven 
bodily down upon the danger before gathering enough way to come 
about with certainty in such a sea.—C. P. K.] When as close as she 
dared venture, her helm was put down and with just —- way to 
bring her round she came — the wind, when at a criti moment 
a sea struck her and threw her off again toward the rocks, and we 
thought for a moment she was gone; but recovering from the shock 
she came up again, and shaking for a moment in the wind, graduall 

i@ off again and filled on the other tack, and after a narrow squ 


ung up to windward out of danger; another board and she was 








tackle, and 
no time to rig one’ So we had to down the sail, which was hardly 
done ere the gale was upon us. Setting the foresail we stood on for 
a time, going to windward ina gale under foresail or: Where 

increasing 
in fury, and as the harbor for which we were bound (Charlevoix) was 
— ae safe to enter in a gale, we put about and made for Harbor 


Oh, ye deluded flatboatmen! had your hand been upon the tiller 
when she was heading up to those big combers, und felt the ease with 
which she cushioned into the sea, imparting no vibration to the 

acht, throwing the sparkling waters to the right and left, keeping 







making good way. and at last weathered the point and was awa 
after the others for the shelter of Carrickfergus. [Now how muc 
would a little centerboard sloop recover avd come up again after 
being cuffed off by a sea with scarce way enough in the first place to 
come round a‘ all?—C. P. K.] 

“It was our turn now, and, careful of every inch of water, we 
sailed her well up to the spring which we had attached to the cable, 
intending to slip 1t, let go. and hold on a few yards toward the rocks 
over the same course as Lily had taken. [How much way would a 
light sloop have on, with only a few yards’ sea room, after bavin 
paid way off on her center before coming unter control of the whee 
at all?j—C. P. K. 

‘“‘When within a few yards of the breakers, with just enough way 
to bring us well round, we put the helm down, and with our hearts in 
our mouths waited to see the good little ship shoot up into the wind 
for the pinch; but there was doubt only for a moment longer, and we 
fell away onthe other tack and were safe, as we could weather the 
yaw] easily, and the way the Nereid then clawed out to windward 
through the heavy seas was a a marvel,” [How much would a sloo, 
be likely to claw with bobbed jib tied down beyond any one’s control, 
and say the peak of mainsail? I rather think she would have clawed 
like a crab, sideways und ashore.—-C, P. K.] 

“Two or threeshort boards enabled us to weather the point, and 
with the water drenching over us in smothering showers we reached 
away after Lily. Another hour found us riding in welcome shelter 
at last, and after a good breakfast we felt none the worse for our 
hardship.” [It should be remembered that Nereid was about 36ft. 
loadline, and Bangor Bay e sed to the full sweep of the North 
Channel and Firth of Clyde.—C, P. K.] 

After studying this and many similar passages in the book. the 
American reader will no longer wonder why the British have devel- 
oped their narrow beams and given our flat featherweight traps the 
goby. The time is now at hand when we are beginning to yacht 
about the coast in small craft much after the fasbion prevailing 
abroad. The work we are asking from our yachts is far more exact- 
ing than the trivial bumming about the Sound with a chance of get- 
ting out to wade ashore and hunt up a native to walk out to the tra 
and reef her down for you. A corresponding change in our small 
yachts, at least in those intended for service and not for counterfeit 
play, is a demand of these times, and in no way can we obtaina 
clearer understanding of the superior power and reliability of the 
small British cutter than through the pages of books in which actual 
life on board is so faithfully, gracefully and trenchantly portrayed as 
in the volume under review. As the Governor of North Carolina said 
to the other of South Carolina, ‘It is a long time between drinks.” I 
wish there were less intervals between the appearance of the charm- 
ing yachting jogs hailing periodically from abroad. I thirst for their 
advent like a man parched in the desert for water, and there are 
others beside myself with the same longings. Not the least com- 
mendable feature of the book are the illustrations. Autotypes, pho- 
tographed from original paintings in India ink, are scattered through 
the volume, contributing greatly to an elucidation of life afloat in 
aten-tonner. In the latter portion, exciting events transfer the 
scene to the decks of a sixty-ton cruising yawl, which, being toolarge 
for Corinthian management, is given over to a regular crew, and the 
immediate interest in the vessel becoming proportionately less, the 
author helps himself out witb a liberal introduction of nto bene love- 
making. Though written with facile aoe pen, often humorous 
to a degree, and exhibiting keen insight into human nature, the chap- 
ters devoted to the Hesperus’s doings scarce equal the leaves from 
Nereia’s log. I should have preferred following Dick Porter round 
the coast in the ten-tonner, for the love business, nice enough in its 
way, is after al] terribly evanescent in this world, whereas a passion 
for —— once it has a hold upon the devotee, grips firmer day by 
day, never letting go its hold this side of the river Styx, where Charon 
stands ready to pole us across in his dugout. While the first half of 
the book deals with fact, a suspicioa is raised that the spooning on 
— deck derives its interest from drawing pleasantly on 

ction. 


Published by Hunt & Co., 119 Church street, Edgware Road, Lon- 
don, England. Price probably a dollar and a half. 2. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CABIN TOPS. 
T would be hard to conceive any method of construction that 
would be weaker and less mechanical than that of the centerboard 
sloop, in which, besides the keel being further weakened materiall 
by an opening in its weakest part, the strength that a deck affords is 


a wears by cutting off all the deck beams in the center of the 


vessel. ese weak points, inherent tu the centerboard, are usually 
made still worse by the construction of the cabin house, which aags 
nothing to the general streng’h, and is apt to leak on the least pi ovo- 
cation. Any one who has watched the canvas on top of asloop’s 
house when under full sail, has seen the way in which the whole 
structure twists and wriggles, and the canvas rises and falls in swells. 
In place of the ordinary construction of heavy carlins and one 
thickness of matched boards, a better method in many cases is simi- 
lar to that employed in double skin boats. ‘the top is composed of 
three layers of wood, the first, say of one-quarter inch thick, being 
laid diagonally across the carlins, and the second also lying diagon 
ally over it, crossing about atright angles. The top is now painted, 
or better still, coated with marine glue, over which, while wet, can- 
vas is laid and drawn tightly. The canvas is next painted on top, and 
a third layer of thia stuff, teak or mahogany three-eighihs inch thick, 
is laid. Tne three layers are now riveted together with copper nails 
spaced closely together. This roof, especially if well crowned. will 
be very strong without the aid of carlins, and the latter may be 
lighter and spaced further apart than usual. In building the top 
several moulds may be put in to keep the shape until it is completed. 
The same method is also available in the construction of hatches and 
other parts which must be strong, light, and not liable to warp. 


THE NEWARK Y. C. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

After Mr. Kunhardt’s remarks on ‘Headquarters and a 
Policy,» Iam tempted to say aword for the Newark Y.C., as in 
several ways we as a club would meet his approval. 

This club has been in existence but a little more than two years, 
and during that time we have had a most satisfactory and healthy 
growth, not only in members, boats and finances, but in an increased 
interest in all that pertains to a manly pursuit of the sport. We are 
of a necessity restricted to the centerboard boat, owing to the sal- 
lowness of our bay and river, but while we are thus limited in our 
choice we try to have the best of the kind. 

Our boats generally leave of a Saturday afternoon for a cruise in 
company and return by Monday morning. We have a commodious 
and comfortable club house 60x20, two stories and atiic, which is 
divided into a meeting room, locker room and bath room on the sec- 
ond floor, the first floor is a ee. and work room, and the attic makes 
a most excellent sail loft. e keep the house open the year round, 
and being well hghted and warmed and weil a with books and 
papers, and only about fifteen minutes’ walk from the center o! the 
city, it is the favorite resort for all of our members, day and evening. 

Our boats with one exception are all under 35ft., and are manned 
and sailed entirely by club members. We are now making prepara- 
tions for our next season’s work afloat. Our regular Spring club re- 
gatta will take place on Decoration Day, and our second annual open 
regatta early in June, to which we will invite one and all, guarantee- 
ing to all a fair race and no favors, and —— and prizes worthy 
ef the best efforts of all our Corinthian yachtsmen. PaS-SE-AC. 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 10, 1885. 


A BOOK ON SMALL YACHTS. 


A*® an answer to numerous inquiries we state that a new volume on 

“Small Yachts”’ is now in preparation. It will ane in April. 
Further notice will be given as to exact date of publication. This 
volume is intended to cover the field of small yachts, including under 
that term all classes of boats which can be effectually sailed and 
supervised by their owners and friends with perhaps one paid hand 
for the larger vessels. Well-known examples covering the entire 
range of type will be illustrated in their lines, rig plans and accom- 
modations with greater detail and finish than heretofore attempted 
in similar publications. The body of the work will consist of more 
than seventy handsome plates, 11 by 13 inches, with fuli descrip? 
tion, as guides from which to select’ or to use as a basis for 
introducing modifications according to individual preference. This 
portion will comprise centerboard catboats, k catboats, light 
displacement centerboard sloops, heavy centerboard sloops, light 
draft keels, deep draft keels, beamy cutters, medium cutters, 
narrow cutters and schooners. Also sporting boats, such as the 
sharpie and buckeye. All the varieties of rig will be represented. 
These examples are from models and designs of the best authorities 
in America and abroad. The cabin and deck plans, in great detail 
and fully shaded, will constitute an especial feature. There will also 
be chapters devoted to the care of such yachts and much other infor- 
mation having a direct interest and value to the owners of small boats. 
The author is Mr. C. P. Kunhardt. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP.—Mr. A. C Smith has now in hand the 
oes and model of a sloop, which be considered by the New 

ork Y. C. at their meeting to-night, at which Commodore Bennett 
will en. Pro ls for estimates have been sent to the lead- 
ing builders, so that if it be decided to build from tne plans, work 
may be commenced at once. The work will be contracted for under 
penalties for delay, which will insure an early completion of the con- 
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INTERIOR PLANS OF SCHOONER YACHT. 


R. EDWARD BURGESS, of the Eastern Yacht Agency, has lately 
designed a small schooner of a type well adapted for cruising 
on our coast, the interior plans of which we publish herewith. The 
leading dimensions of this boat are, length over all 72ft. 6in., waterlme 
60ft., beam 17ft., draft 8ft. 6in.. displacement 60 tons, area of midship 
section 65sq. ft. ‘Ihe draft has been limited by the location of her 
home moorings, but is enough to give safety in connection with the 
lead keel shown and to take her to windward, while it will allow her 
to enter most ports without regard to tide. A cabin trunk is necessary 
to obtain the head room, 6ft. 3in. The main saloon, 14ft. gin. long, 
is fitted with four sofas, back of which on each side is a berth wit 
curtains. Aft of each berth is a space for lockers, and forward of 
each is a sideboard or bookcase. A stove is placed against the for- 
ward bulkhead, and a table below the skylight. On the starboard 
side of cabin is a door opening into the owner’s room, 12ft. 9in. long. 
This is fitted up with sofas, lockers and berths similar to the main 
cabin, while against the center bulkhead is a bureau and washstand. 
The mainmast, being well forward, is out of the main cabin. On the 
port side is a gangway,on which open two staterooms fitted with berths 
and washstands fora guest and the sailing master. Forward of the 
latter is a galley with convenient lockers for fuel, ice and stores, with 
a door opening into a roomy forecastle. The w.c, is arranged a 
torward of the owner’s room, with which it communicates, while a 
second door opens on the passageway. The handsome overhang 
gives a large roomy deck aft, while the gangways are 2fi. 9in. wide 
between house and bulwark. The cockpit rail incloses a portion of 
the deck, making a convenient seat, and keeping out ail water, 
while from the cockpit is an easy entrance into cabin. A hatch in the 
cockpit floor gives access to the sail locker. In this class of yacht the 
cost both of construction and maintenance is moderate, a small crew 
is required, while the accommodations, which may be varied some- 
what according to the desire of the owner, are ample for asmall 
po. On such a boat the summer could be spent in a pleasant and 
ealthful manner and with no lack of amusement at a tithe of the cost 
of a sojourn at any fashionable watering place. 


SOUTHERN YACHTING WATERS.—Painesville, Ohio.—Zditor 
Forest and Stream; I have just returned from a three months’ cruise 
of southwest coast of Florida, including an extended tour up the 
Myaka and Caloosahatchie rivers, and desire te say through the 
medium of your paper that should any of my brother yachtsmen and 
lovers of gun and rod wish to get any pointers of nature of game and 
country, | would be happy to hear from them at above addre-s. In 
return will you inform me what kind of a yachting country the coast 
of North Carolina is along in Currituck and Pamlico Sounds in winter 
and fall months, as it is then I have to do my yachting. Would it be 
too cold to cruise all winter, and what game does one find there? 
Kindly inform me, if possible, about this coast, and if not, please ask 
some of our friends to post me. If 1 have suitable reports of this 
locality I shall have a little cruiser built this coming summer for the 
purpose, probably in New York. Having seen a good deal of Florida 
this past winter { am led to ask you to publish this in the hope that I 
can be of some assistance to some one.—Gro. E, ANDREWS. [The 
waters of Currituck and Pamlico Sounds are quite shoal and not well 
fitted for cruising. Weather is usually mild with occasional cold 
snaps which freeze the Sounds over. Game consists of ducks, geese 
and swans on the water, deer, snipe and quail on theland. The shores 
are largely owned by private parties who do not allow gunning. Non- 
residents are forbidden by law to shoot on the water.) 


BUFFALO Y. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Buffalo Y. C. 
held its annual election of officers Wednesday, February 18, result- 
aeee follows : Commodore,Harry N. Vedder ; Vice-Commodore, L. 
G. Northrop ; Secretary, E. P. Field; Treasurer, Fred 8S. Bennett ; 
Measurer. M. C. Provoost ; House Committee, H. N. Vedder, chair- 
man; H. D. Williams and William Watts; Regatta Committee, 
Henry B. Doyle, chairman ; John F. Elisworth, C e Abell ; 15 new 
members were admitted. This club will have to do some sharp work, 
as its younger competitor, the Buffalo City Y. C. has some of the 
best yachts now sailing in Buffalo waters, and, being a strong off- 
shoot of the original B. Y. C., will make it very warm for them. 
However, this pleasant rivalry will give yachting just what we’ve 
long looked for here, and that is a thorough waking up. Lake Erie 
is frozen over as far as the eye can reach, and you can see about 12 
miles up the Jake, and present indications are not very encouraging 
for an early season. I trust in = next to give you the name of all 
yachts in both clubs, and, from what I can find out, there are going 
to be several new boats in each club, and all deep drafts. No 
more flopovers, but good safe yachts.—PENNANT. 


QUAKER CITY Y. C.—Camden, N. J., Feb. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: With the club incorporated, a site for a club house purchased, 
a more equitable rule of measurement adopted, a board of examiners 
for captaincies appointed, papers catering to manly sports found 
in the club room and otber progressive measures adopted, the 
Quaker City Y. C. will enter on a new era. Several new cavin yachts 
have been enrolled in the club, and others now building will follow 
suit. A new cutter will make her debut in the third class at the 
annual regatta. The Sunbeam, centerboard sloop, first class, is un- 
dergoing alterations and will have iron on keel. The Nahma, 
third class, will be lengthened aft with a long fantail, and other 
yachts of the fleet are being improved. The secretary has sent you a 
ust of officers for the ensuing year, they are men of ability, and the 
club is a unit.—C, R. 

A LIGHT DRAFT SLOOP.—Mr. A. Cary Smith has just completed 
the design for a sloop for usein Florida waters. She will be 44ft. 
over ali, 40ft. waterline, 14{t. beam, and will draw but 2ft. She 
is sloop rigged, the mast being stepped well aft. The cavin house is 
necessarily quite high to gain headroom in so shoal a boat. The top 
ot the‘house will be made of three thicknesses of thin wood, crossing 
each other and tightly riveted together, a layer cf canvas being laid 
between two of the layers of wood, making a very stiff tcp. ‘The boat 
will be built in Florida. 

READY IN SEASON.—Mr. Winslow's new schooner will be com 
pletely finished and canvas bent before Jaunching, and when she 
leaves the ways she will need only extra ballast before hoisting sails 
for her trial trip. 

A NEW STEERING GEAR.—Laughlin & Son, of Portland, Me., 
have lately put on the market a strong and simple steerer, which 
they offer at a low price. The wheel is geared so as to work the re- 
verse of a tiller. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Molly will enter some of the races on Lake 
Ontario next season. A new 1v-tonner is being built for Mr. Jarvis, 
a deep cutter, and another ten, with a centerboard, for Mr. Webster. 

BOSTON.—Messrs. Burgess Bros, are now finishing the two Herald 
launches built for them by Lawleys. They have just completed a 
design for a deep centerboard catboat. 








Answers ta Correspondents. 


= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








F. R. H.—Write to the Ligowsky Company. 

N. E. W.—There is no bend in the bore of a gun. 

E. H., Chicago.—For receipt for whitening sails set the Forest AnD 
Stream for Sept. 13, 1883. ; 

R. C. R., Westfield, Mass.—Write to J. L. Smith, P. O* Box 104, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. e 

C. C., City.—Go to the Adirondacks. You will find no game in 
June, that is a close month. ; 

E. N., Kingston, Ontario.—See yachting columns for anrounce- 
ment of the forthcoming book on Smull Yachts. : 

W. T. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.— Your question can only be intelligently 
answered after an inspection of the arm. Take it to a gunsmith. 

Tue Cook.—It is not unusual to see the white ptarmigan in the New 
York markets. A few barrels of them are received nearly every 
winter. ‘ 

L. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., wants to know of location for camping in 
Adirondacks on lake accessible from North Creek, where guide is not 
necessary. 

CONSTANT READER, N. Y.—There is no book exclusively devoted to 
building canvas boats. The subject is treated in “‘Canoe and Boat 
Building,” for sale at this office. For dimensions of canoes see 
“Canoe and Boat Building.’ 

S. A. C., New Haven, Conn.—Can you tell me where I can dispose 
of some stuffed owls and ducks, having more thanI care for? Ans, 
Write to J. Wallace, 16 North William street, or Fred Sauter, Wilham 
street, New York. Almost all taxidermists will buy owls. 

C. G. M., Andover, Mass.—The lead shoe will cost about four cents 
per pound for lead and one and a half cents for casting. A wooden 
pattern will be needed, costing about $3 to $6. Any iron ope 
sessing a large iron pot can cast it. Cruiser was built by E. A.V 
of Port Washington, Long Island. She is probably at bmont at 


present 
.. ». W., East Haddam, Conn.—The Mamie is much narrower and 
deeper than the ordinary skipjack, and has not the bilge of the latter. 
She bears the same relation to a keel sloop or cutter that the skip- 
jack does to the shoal centerboard boat. © loose-footed mainsail 
can be stretched or slacked off according to the state of the weather, 
he tack can be triced up, reducing the area quickly and easily, and 
the gaff is held in closer to the line of the keel, 
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(janeanevs FISHING RODS. 


an eminent Physician. Simple, Safe and Sure. —_—_— 
is scan, Caneeeis am CURES. Re rack 

ems 5 Having been the pioneers in the manufacture and introduction of Section Bamboo Rods, we have always 

taken great pride in securing and perfecting every improvement in order to maintain our position as the makers of 


‘orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... 
Tying Colte or Teething ofInfants .25 
¥T ‘ea of Children or dults...... 
the very best rods. Knowing not only theoretically, but also by long experience, that a properly made round rod 
is the only absolutely perfect rod, we have invariably refused, and still do refuse, to put our name on any but our 


ntery, G Bilious Coli 
‘‘Best” round section rods, Our prices for these round rods average only about 40 per cent. more than the prices 


















Commhs, Cor send "25 
Felgie, Tootuache, Fico’ ea 
Pescasistiieapenee ne 3: er cent. n 
Dpreased or Painful Periods <25 4 asked by any other makers, while the rods are widely known to be incomparably superior. While no hexagonal or 
BX MARK. any angular) rod can be perfect, we long believed that with proper worka.anship and material a really good angular 
O M EO PAT H I Cc rod could be made. Being much easier and cheaper to make than round rods, we —_ ny _ _ mowed oo 
ee ee anglers who can not afford to pay the price of our ‘‘Best” round rods, a hexagonal r at wou good an 
Croup, Cough, Diticult Bresihing: ee 33 aeaane at a moderate price. We are ae than satisfied with the success which has attended our efforts, for we 
ratlemt. Khermatio| Pains. = 33 are now able to furnish a hexagonal rod that is really worth having, and at a price which is only a trifle in advance 
Piles, and Agee, Chills comment | of that asked by other makers. 
Tenet, acute or th In addition to the many styles of round and hexagonal Section Bamboo Rods, we wish to call the attention of anglers to our large 
General Diebitity variety of fine Ash and Lancewood and Greenheart rods. Every rod guaranteed absolutely hand made. 
fs If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for 120-page illustrated catalogue. 
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PECIFICS. ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
Book on icon ey {8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 


1 free. — Tess, 
Médlicine Cor, 109 Fulton St., New York. 


roe INTERNATION AL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 





LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 


SIDE SNAPS.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double | TOP SNAPS.—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 
— not a a aoe e- — — es oe barrel choke-bored. ‘ ae ene a Rib, a, pein oF og Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 
“gauge, or nches, o 9 pounds weig - -gauge, or nches, 8 to ounds we - 
10. “ 32 inches, 9 to 1014 pounds weight, - « PRIOR, 90 00 | 10” 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight,’ - — . {PRIOK, 836 00 


Every component part of these guns is made by gauge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooti alities excellent, and are superior in ever to ever bef: 
such prices. FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. , = , om ‘ ” en ee ee 


F) 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 
Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 
J. KANNOFSKY & CO. 
, THE Cc. B. WiILEINSON, 
to the public, contains full life histories of all the 
quadrupeds of this State. These biographies are 
in scientific works; instead of being dry and dull 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufactur. M A M M A i> 
ing purposes. Catalogue free of charge by mail, 
EE SEY ST CS 
fields, and give us a close insight into the every day 
DEM UTH BROTHERS, life of their shy inhabitants. To the lover of 
hunter will need it for the complete account it 
@ gives of the habits of the deer, the hares and the 
squirrels. The farmer should read it because it 
Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers | tells him all about his enemies, the shrews and field 
Catalogue Free of Charge by Mail. whom he would like to protect. 
89 Walker Street, New York. | 
Established 1862. The oldest and best firm on 
the continent to manufacture artificial eyes. 
VER i 
(MPROVED.) 7 
We are the Sole Owners & 
luding the subject. 
Stover Pumping Windmills ame 
for Reilroads, Villages, Suburban of te — @ Iw ICEZOrTS 
Draining, Irngating, etc.. as well as 
Geared Windmills of all sizes, for 
J. D. BROWER, 22 College Place, N.Y. La The volumes are bl ti Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns, Noted for excel 
City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. superbly gotten up and are | ose more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded . any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 
We offer a few copies for sale at the following 
FILE BINDERS, prices: Single volumes, paper, $2 each. The two Send for list with Massachusetts Fish aud Game Laws. 


P ract l cal G lass B lowe rs, This important work, now for the first time offered 8 John St near Broadway N Y 
nn *9 , e te 
as different as possible from those too often found 
369 Canal Street, New York. they breathe the very fragrance of the woods and 
Manufacturers of nature the work commends itself by its title. The 
Also all kinds of Glass Work done te order. mice who devour his crops, and about their enemies 
and Manufacturers of the 
BY 
Brahe taunt, well a C. H. MERRIAM, M.D. |Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing 
running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 7 ; . —s - _ - t ” - Rods 
Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill., U.8. A. | Printed in large, clear type on heavy tinted paper. Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
volumes, paper, $3.50. The two volumes, cloth, $5. 








MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mnfrs., Shooting and Fishing Suits. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





















This interesting work is published in two volumes, 


acon aie ee oe AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 














Size to suit ForEstT anD STREAM, 













STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. E — . 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE Forest and Stream Pub. Co., ; Price $3.50, MMU wrk ovr 
Price, $1.25. 89 Park Row, New York. - For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Go. | SOM D tio ss bincuk vo We seny 
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Explanatory and Suggestive. 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cano—Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage, bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his line has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm, But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest ‘‘strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so, Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 
One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
























ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris............+++ 
Angler’s Note Book.............. seeawagane, xe 
WG. tesccs seetuennananae 
ERGEE THINS, DAWEOM..... ccc cecs socccsesces 
ling, a Book on, Francis...........ssesses+ 
Angling Literature in E: 
Black Fishing, Henshall.................+ 
DE I FI in co ccncacceuscesccacece 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 
Fish and Fishing, Manly 
Fishing, Bottom or Float............. 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott. 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock...... 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes 
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story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it | Fly and Worm Fishing............ 

is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields th ceanks Deventer ’s Sem end Testes ‘ 
aos ys ae i = ne , say, that the fields them- Frank Forester's Fishing with Hook and Line ; 

d the woods and the lakes and the st ‘ : yeshe and Fysshyne............sssceceeeeeeee 

selves an _ WoC reams never become hackneyed However that Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium... 

may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ampie | Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt. ae 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on oe ea” vane ; 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, o ipti <s | Practical Fisherman............++2+0+++++: 4 
guns i : ae 8 re subscription books Prime’s I Go a-Fisbing..........cescececeeceees 2 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FoREST AND STREAM is in the best sense GRU cna > ney avacedaracenacuves 1 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, $ 

GN ad ac esdsccesédecevscadenerécecdntcase sens 

_ WMI Gs. occ dschassasccecasducasadantdaenaGie 

ournal o ecreation The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
° pT ree erare rrr 2 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 
j Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3 

It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It 7s recreation to BIRDS 

these same see and —_ a _ you ype ys pager found in = — of the American 1 Bird Fancier.... seoeeenses seseesees “i 

OREST AND STREAM Is different from the diversion afforde other papers. t ecause | Baird’s of North OTICA.... ee eeeeeeee 
° ; : y ere See uS¢ | Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 

(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent | Bird Notes.............:sscceeeeceee tceeeeeeeee 
i SEs Cid divas cisetadssdescéuserceuved 1 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. Ses oe ee Mas betenee<+*eee<s<o*) 18 
Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. | Birds of Eastern Penneyivania Bice tavececeewss 4 
It is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front na een **<rreeseseces sonese 3 
cover to back cover is homogeneous, What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of pe phy bers Birds, Adams............... 3 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about | Goues’ Field Ornithology.............00.0.... 2 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 


horse racing or base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent | Game Water Birds of the Atlantic’ Coast, 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The FoREST AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 


The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the ForEsT AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 






Roosevelt 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa..............+-++5. 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds...............-- 
Pe NE inc cccccvcccsecsccsocscesous . 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard..................+ 
Natural History Of Birds... ..i.cccccccccccose 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green...........-...0.065 
Samuel’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
i tcnnctveraaccudadaduanacuse dddcues 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 

Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 

hand colored edition, 2 vols., each, 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 


Sportsman Tourist, and whether the “‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot | —Stephens........ aeaeseasens Posts esadnsasaow 
: ° . . ‘ . ¢ Canoeing in Kanuckia. ...........ceeeeeeeeees 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. | Ganoe and Camera....... .-.. -...-.-........ 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the a, ee eae Bishop’s......... 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, for that, after | Frazar’s Practical Bons Salling Eijacsacdddeoucss 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in, Paddle and Portage... ce eer eres = 
J ‘story colum rill giv i vari ‘ animal li arti- | Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 
cularly such as may come under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department | The Sailing Boat ............0.. cceceeeeeeeeee 
he F AND STREAM we believe to hold l ltoget! . Tein neh | Vacation Cruising. Rothrick................... 

of the FoREST . leve to hold a place altogether unique. t is neither the | yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
YVaGRE DOMRING, HOME o6 ocesi ccc cscscccccces 


dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations, It is intelligent talk about animal 


life, intended for intelligent readers, 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adventures in the Wilderness 


hooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will b j Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.: bds........... 

* ales od . page. (\ . y oy i . ae ae henting Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
excursions and fishing trips—with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters | Norway......... Sagaiecaaaidadchasevedants 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be panes ay ag a7 lee 
settled; others will he left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the aoe _ Cruising in Florida, Henshall.. 
amping Ou wie 





Complete American Trapper, Gibson 
Hints on Camping.............. 
How to Camp Out, Gould a 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’ 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher ous 
Rustlings in the Rockies. .............-e00. cee 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Bits and Bearing Reins.................. 4 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanshi 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........... 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
Dwyer’s Horse Boo ees 
Horseback Riding, Durant... 

How to Ride and School a Horse 


beginning. 

The Xenne/ will give in 1885 (as it has given in 1884) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FOREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. ‘ 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the ForEST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canoeist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 










in his mail every week. Horses and Hounds....:.......... 
In a word—this is what we started ow’ to say—in 1885 the ForREST AND STREAM will be io pcre poe en OR 

newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. Horses, Famous, of America......... -..... 

3 Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 

Terms:—$4 per year, $2 six mos,,-Iocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. Make orders payable, | Manual of the Horse.............sscesseseeeees 

ons psa a Eecosenasnnnenseshati 

ayhew’s Horse Management................. 

Forest AND Stream Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. | webiuress stable Guiden.-00.°000000000 0 

TRAPS MOTOS THIER. 00 oc cc cecccccccccesecses 

PE EE I on von a sosavawnavecseccedss 

— ete S ere Melville’s........ 

a e Managemen RII 25 oSecsncs ccs eee 

THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE HE G 0 0 D N E WwW 8 Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 

Oost ae aati el T0 LADIES ! ; Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 

SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES -10 LADIES! - | Sictsnge o e Home, Ameresn ello 

Greatest inducements ever of i sous 0k chau kautadatnatldnducackzeedadte 

For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and fered, Now’s your time The Book of the Horse..............cceseesees 

oke-bore shotguns. Made to open just short of wes for ourcelebr: ‘eas | The Saddle Horse.....-............eeeseeeeeeee 

50, 70 and 90 qards, giving close pattern and great - Soe tece and securea beauti- | The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 

penetration; 10 and 12-gauge. Send for circular. Tea Set, or Handsome, Decorsted Wann om sy frome rn ad Eek pack Senensoses 

Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. art Pinner Sot. cr Sol ies Wallace's American Trotting Register er, 2 vols. 

MERIC . oodruff’s Trotting Horses o erica...... 

H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. Y e aPand 38 esey Wt Youatt and Spooner on the Horse........ cena 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Across Country Wanderer........... 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis. 
Breec Gloan... 





2D pt BD OH 


Field, Cover and Trap Shooting 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
ters, 2 vol., cloth 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,..............000. 
Rifie Praction, Wingate. ........cccccccsccccces 
Rod and Gun in California...................+. 
WIE 2s) as Cadsaawdwcdl evdceedehanneenedeas 
Shooting, Dougall 
Shooting on the W: 
Sport With Gun and 
NE INIOE ac coca cedavecacceddaneeeee 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 
oo aan —— EN Eis ccdducéencndenadedaum 
ai 8 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting..............2. cescce- 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener. ...... 
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GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 59; clo. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
ERD. POE, GBs CO 6.56 o0cincds civendeccece 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard 
Map of a Met edentousadadase 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, 
Map of the Thousand Islands........., 
Tourists’ Map of Maine......._....... 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and (James 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. Se.; cloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
CIEE ginecndudecndieateuadatee snavauoendaccs 
_~ i Sle aasatadsas sess penescsenneiees 

very "8 0! rts and Amusements 
Hands at Whist - 


Laws i of Whist, Cavendish..... 
oits and Bow 

Freee aeene : seapecesererys ikdedicsialsamaaiades 
nehenge, Encyclo of Rural Sports... 

Whist for Beginners - 


KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges...............0.ee00 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel................... a 
LS ee ee 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird................ 
Dog Breaking. B iiicsccudnccacues 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 
pes Training vs. Breaking, Hammond 
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Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo 
Dogs, Points for Judgin _ srtitedenitsmenaemt 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: -doth............... 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. .............. 
DOGS GG CRO PO noo gs ccincnneccccceccces 
English Kennel C, 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
CRF PUM I cinders ccscccuscanedesdeads 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stablew 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack.............c.cccees 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 
The Dog: MNO asics -cacccadeususbndvaweus 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $12.50; 


morocco 
Youatt on the Dog................ decease 


MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 
Adventures of a Young Naturaiist............ 1 
Amateur Photographer. ........... cccccccscece 1 
Anima! Plagues, Fleming........ ......cecee0. 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
ce re eae 
Aromas, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Repost... ....ccccccccsccccccscces 
Common Objects of the Seashore 
WMARWOEG TIO 5 ooo. cesccevecasnanstscscicedaass 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
sey Coast. 
How to Make Photographs 
Humorous Sketches, Seymo 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation a8 
agen | GONE ive cdcdscedcudiaicucsdaxwecuss 
Life an | wae of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
Wa ites denn dus, secede ances aa Adated 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxide 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher 
Natural History —a- pedeccwwea 
North American Insects..... 


Old St. A ~ Ra 
el ay on With Insects. 
cee Lee zeeastunacenassscssentes 
otegraphy for 4mateurs........ 4 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller tock amaa ©, <det daa 
a Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 


Practical Poultry Keep 
Randall’s Practical She 
§ *s Gazetter, 
Studies in Animal Lif 
The Cream of Leiceste: 
The Forester, by Brown........ . 
The Northwest Coast of America. 
The Heart Of WUrepe.......cccccccccescscccoes 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols...............-s000- 
The Zoological Atlas, 2 Vols.............sese005 
The Book of the Kabbit 

idermists’ Manual, Bro 
wers of Switzerland..... ............ 
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Woods Lakes of Maine.................... 
Yellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, clot +, Gov- 
Youatt on Sheep. . 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Hu the Stud. 
Stud Dogs Proper. 


BEAUFORT (champion Bow—Beulah). The 
best-looking pointer dog living. A great stud dog 
and a workman. Fee $50. : 

BRADFORD, Beaufort’s brother (same litter). 
Good and good-looking. Fee $25. 

NEVISON, imported champion mastiff, winner 
of forty first en. beating peror, Vulcan II. 
three times, Hero II. three times. Creole. Lorna 
Doone, etc. Fee $50. S. H. MASON, 255 West 
a ene street, New York City. Puppies 

or sale. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
everything mew and rare in and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 










PLANS 


for Sale. 
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CANOE 


HE Forest anp STREAM began a year ago the 
publication of a series of papers on canoe con 
struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
©. C., widely known as an expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having appeared 
through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in & handsome volume under the title of 
“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.” Mr. 
Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent place among canoe 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
plaining to a novice an art in itself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 
instructions in designing as will enable the beginner 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


pose, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
tings. To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
object has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principles of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires. 
Following the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which follows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. 

Achapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons, 
and camp outfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual construction being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in sucha 
manner as tu make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large ‘plates are 
printed on bond paper, containing the working 
drawings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 
yacht, is illustrated by examples of various craft 
from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on acruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 
loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompan 
the book. 

Pp. 168, with 24 plates of working drawings. 
Price $1.50. Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New Yore N. Y. 





or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124Chambers st., N.Y. 





To Gun Importers! 


The advertiser, for many years with Mr. George 


R. Hill, merchant, of this city (and up to his retiring 
from business in 1832), and now with Messrs. Alfred 
Field & Co. as Practical Gun Buyer and 
Viewer, having decided to leave the last named 
firm, will shortly be open to accept an agency or 
agencies from firms in the U. 8. A. for the purchas- 
ing and shipment of Guns, Gun Materials, etc. Is 
well posted in all branches. Also Belgian Guns on 
best terms. 
Road, Ashton, Birmingham, England. 


Address G. NEWTON, 48 Queen’s 





Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 


Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 








PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
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Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price {10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES. 

On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
prices, postpaid: Single copies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 
Series (23) at $2; Salt Water Series (37), $3.50; Whole 
Series (60), $5; a half-Russian port-folio holding 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are: Black 
bass (large and small-mouth), trout, grayling. Cali- 
fornia mountain trout, landlocked and sea salmon, 
pike, mascalonge, strawberry bass, striped bass, 
tarpum, etc. Size of boards, 7x9iu. Descriptive 
circular sent free. Address W. C. HARRIS, 252 
Broadway, New York. 





STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 
dack region ever published. 


PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 
For sale by the 
FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


89 Park Row, New York. 





Wanted. ; 








ANTED.—TO EXCHANGE, A NICE BANJO 

and good violin, with box and bow complete, 

for an open double canoe to paddle. Address MAN- 
UFACTURER, Northumberland, N. H. feb26,3t 


For Sule. 


OR SALE.—SETTER DOG. 24% YRS., FAST, 

staunch and stylish worker, retrieves; Tolley 

D. B. 8. L. 12-30 gun; Sharps mid-range rifle; all 

cheap for cash. For particulars address Box 145, 
Attleboro, Mass. feb26,1t 








OR SALE —A 10-LB., 10-BORE GUN, TWO 
sets of barrels, built for Dr. Carver by Parker 
Bros. (No. 12,571), and cost $350. Without a blem- 
ish. Will exchange for light 12 or 16-bore hammer- 
less. Also for sale of exchange. an 8lb., 12-bore 
Harrington & Richardson hammerless, as good as 
new. N. PALMER, 9 South Frederick street, Balti- 
more, Md. 





GREAT BARGAIN.—TWO FLY, TWO COM- 

bination split bamboo rods. New; $10 and 

- each. Will sell the four for $35 cash. Address 
. MATHEWS, Box 53, Gorham, Me. feb16,1t 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A 10-GAUGE, 12- 
lbs. hammerless breechloading shotgun; cost 


to import $375; will sell cheap or exchange for a 

high-c L. C. Smith new model gun of 10 or 12- 

bore, to 94lbs. Adcress Lock Box No. 108, 
1t 


Miles, Lincoin county, Washington Ter. 





ALUABLE OLD RELICS FOR SALE.—TWO 

old-fashioned tall clocks, wood movements, 

in first-rate running order and good for 100 years 

more. Cases ever 7ft. high and in excellent condi- 

tion. Address M. W. STICKNEY, —— Vt. 
eb26,2t 





R SALE.—FINE-MADE 16 B. L., BY TOLLEY, 
splendidly engraved and finished, choked; 
weight 6lbs. Box 508, Meriden, Conn. feb26,1t 


Preserved Black Bass Waters to Lease, 


A well-stocked lake of 200 acres in county, 
two hours from N.Y. City. Fine site for club house 
and cot! . For particulars address ISO. 
W. NANNY, Goshen, N. Y. feb26,1mo 





| Harry 


OR SALE.—8-GAUGE W. & C, SCOTT & SON 
Breechloader, 14%4lbs., 34in. barrels, lever 
under guard, 3in. drop of stock, 1434, 1344 trigger 
pull, Victoria leather case; made to order. Crimper, 
some empty shells, some loaded. The gun cost new 
last spring $150: I will sell all for $75. This is a big 
bargain for one wanting a first-class duck gun. I 
am giving up point shooting is my reason for sell- 
ing. GEO. H. WILD, Red Bank, N. J. feb26,1t 





IVE QUAIL FOR SALE IN FINE CONDITION. 
TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission Mer- 
chants, 174 Chambers street, N. Y. feb5,2mo 


Skunk, Raccoon, Beaver, Muskrat, 


and other furs bought for cash at highest prices. 
Send for circular which gives full particulars. 
E. C. BOUGHTON, 44 Bond street, New York. 








LY QUAIL FOR SALE, BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $3 = a. 
ee25, t 





OR SALE.—BROOK TROUT FRY, $3 PER 

thousand. Two thousand yeuirling trout, $35 

r thousand. One thousand two-year old trout at 

60 r thousand. M. V. MOSHIER, Proprietor, 
East Randolph, N. Y. feb19,2mo 


Hu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol 
lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 
1st prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1883; 1st, champion, London, also special for best 
Gordon ‘setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow- 
ing judges:—John Davidson, ~— J. M. Taylor, 

alcolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.S.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880. Weight 16% pounds, 


_Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He is a thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, = a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47. First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 


— OHN E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 


The Hermitage Kennels. 


Rough and Smooth-Coated St. 


IN THE STUD. 

CHAMPION BONIVARD.. .............. 

« DUKE OF LEEDS is 
MON Rl ccc’ soot cee Wey 








00 
Address, Passaic, N. J. 





WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


IN THE STUD. 


CHAMPION SENSATION, - - FEE, $50 


e BANG BANG, - - “ 
= TRAMP (Sensation—Psyche), ‘ 


JAMES MORTIMER, Supt., Babylon, L. I. 
jani,tf 





COMIESE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and field 
uality of dams guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
‘eurth street, Hoboken, N. J. 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
by Dash III. ex Modjeska. Modjeska, by Leicester 
ex Peeress. A magnificent field dog and winner of 
2d in 18 mos. elass, N. Y., 1883. Stud fee moderate. 
WALTER B. PEET, Station M., New York City. 

jan22,3mo 


Vandevort’s Don in the Stud. 


Toa limited number of approved bitches. For 
yeietee and pedigree ad R. T. VANDE- 
ORT, Homewood avenue, East End, Pittsburgh 


Pa. Fee $50. 
The Celebrated Champ. Pointer Fritz 


(Beaufort—Spot), (A.K.R. 1351), in the stud. Fee 
$35. C. W. LITTLEJOHN, Leesburg,Va. feb12,8mo 














OKER JR., A LIVER AND WHITE TICKED 

pointer, by Beaufort out of Nymph (Viscount— 
oa oe best son of ee — Bes i. 

og of extra n: su style, unchness 
and catusance. feel fee Ses re H. NIXON, 
Leesburg, Va. feb12,4t 
















Bernards 








Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. 
Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 


pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg, Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 


Puppies for sale from the above stock. 
For further particulars and stud fee of dogs ad- 


dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


In the Stud. Young stock for sale. 
GEO. L. wa Sec’y. 142 Monticello avenue, 


Jersey City, N. 





Guaranteed to be the best article yet discovered 
for the ——— of rust on fire arms, tools and 
all metal surfaces when directions are followed. 
Specially adapted to guns used near the salt water. 
Samples mailed to any part of the United States 
and Canada on, receipt of price, 15 and 25 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ad- 
dress E. VANDERWERKEN & CO., Stamford, Ct 


She Renuel. 


Forest City Kennels. 
T. BERNARDS AND ENGLISH PUGS. 


In the Stud.—Champion rough-coated St. Bernard 
Ceesar (E. 10,605—A.K.R, 22). 

Pups by Young Toby ex Judy, and Doctor ex 
Juno for sale at reasonable prices. 

Address with stamp, P. O, Box 1815, Portland, Me. 











CHAMPION BRED ST. BERNARDS, 
CHAMPION BRED ENGLISH PUGS, 
Enclose stamp. CHEQUASSET KENNELS, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 
Two first-class foxhounds, one English grey- 
hound. They must be sold for what I can get. 
DAN STORES, Lebanon, N. H. feb26,1t 


FOR SALE. 


A setter dog, 10 mos. old, partly broken. Address 
E. L. MUNROE, West Hanover, Mass. feb26,1t 


BEAGLES WANTED. 
I want to “" two or three beagle Re from 4 to 
10 mos. old. Address, giving price, FRED. H. LON- 
DON, Rock Hill, 8. C. feb26,1t 

















OR SALE.—LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG, 
black, white and ticked, 1 yr. old, very hand- 
some and no faults. For pedigree and price ad- 
dress DR. M. H. TURNER, Nea 7 
ebl9, 


COCKER BROOD BITCHES. 


Fine, $10; extra fine, $15; in whelp, $15 to $20; 
stud dogs, $15 to $25. All choice stock, full - 
gree and bred by M. P. McKoon or from his stock. 
. out. C. E. SCOTT, Box 897, Schenectady, 








FOR SALE—COLLIES. 


Champion Stock, Rex--Kitty Mac. 


Pups of both sexes by the champion Rex (A.K.R. 
149) out of Kitty Mac (A.K.R. 539), born Jan. 8. Send 
for circular. Address HOUGHTON FARM, Moun 
tainville, Orange Co., N. Y. feb19,2t 


Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs. 


American gentlemen desirous of purchasing these 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 








OR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 

whelped Dec. 26, by Paris III. (A.K.R. 1376) out 

of Forest Ida (A,K.R. 2054); color, white and black 

and ticked. Prices reasonable. R. McMILLAN, 
Gult, Canada. feb26,2t 


Beechgrove Boarding Kennels. 


Dogs boarded at $5 per month. Plenty of exer- 
cise and good care given; also dogs got in condition 
for shows. Address HOWARD YNOR, Beech- 
grove Kennels, Demarest, N. J. feb26,tf 








ARE CHANCE.—WILL SELL MY PUG DOG 
(A.K.R. 2039), 2 yrs. old, perfect markings and 
disposition, reared with children, for $45 if taken at 
once. Worth double that amount; good reason for 
selling. Write to Box 290, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1t 





R SALE.—THOROUGHBRED NEWFOUND- 

land dog; no white hairs; direct importation; 
8 mos. old, intelligent, handsome. . care of 
Forest and Stream office. feb26,1t 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR B. L. GUN OR 
well-bred cocker spaniel, a very fine English 
setter bitch, 4 mos. old, pure white with orange 
ticks about the ears. Address L. A. FOWLE, Box 
829, Newburyport, Mass. feb26,1t 


ANTED.—PURE BRED KING CHARLES OR 
enh 
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